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EDITORIAL 


Discus-throwing at the Olympics 
will not afford near as much excite- 
ment as mud-slinging in the presi- 
dential race. 

q 


Wonder if Babe Ruth will follow 
President Hoover’s example and vol- 
untarily reduce his $75,000 salary to 
$60,000 ? 

q 


And, we think it is about time for 
the weather man to reduce the tem- 
perature some 15 or 20 per cent. 

¢ 

Nearly 50 expeditions sponsored by 
various nations plan to hie themselves 
to the polar regions this year. That’s 
one way of getting away from it all! 

q 

“Do you inhale?” asks a well known 
ad. Answer: yes—we started to 
when Congress adjourned. 


q 
BYE-BYE, CONGRESS! 


S USUAL, but more so than ever, 

the recent session of Congress got 
on the nerves of the nation, and every- 
body, including the more able and 
understanding congressmen, were 
anxious for it to quit, close doors, go 
away and cease scaring the poor coun- 
try. Fortunately the worst proposals 
were not put through—but they were 
always being urged, and many got half 
way. The main acts, besides the an- 
nual supply bills, were the tax and 
economy measures—both of which 
were emasculated and mutilated by 
political sniping. A wild House broke 
away from its leadership, fought 
economies, fought necessary taxes and 
tried to appropriate out of an empty 
Treasury billions and billions for 
various Classes, interests and ideas. It 
reached the height of something or 
other when it passed a bill directing 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board to restore commodity prices by 
manipulation of the currency. The 
least able and least responsible mem- 
bers of both houses had a continual 
picnic, holding the floor and getting 
the ear of the suffering citizenry with 
one political quack prescription after 
another for legislating away the de- 
pression and restoring prosperity by 
simple acts of Congress—very, very 
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simple acts. While the able, the ju- 
dicious, the statesmen and economists 
of reputation and unassailable pa- 
triotism, counseled patience, confi- 
dence and economy during an un- 
avoidable period of economic illness 
the quack-radicals took the limelight 
and monopolized the loud speaker 
with their raw, half-baked and totally 
irresponsible nostrums for curing 
everything at once. During the whole 
session business declined, prices fell, 
unemployment increased and sound 
business trembled. There were no 
more outspoken critics of the session 
than some of the leading senators 
themselves, who urged an end of it. 
With that end, finally reached, there 
was an almost audible national sigh 
of relief. 
q 


The state of Maine now wants fed- 
eral legislation to prohibit the im- 
portation of “short-length lobsters” 
from Canada. But what this country 
really needs is fewer “long-session 
lobsters” shipped to Washington. 


¢ 


BUT WHO’LL TAKE THE COUNT? 
Rag TUNNEY announces that he 

will fight for Roosevelt in the 
campaign. Now if Jack Dempsey 
would only take Hoover’s part, the 
two ex-pugilists could settle the whole 
argument in just a few rounds and no 
one would have to go to the polling 
places in November. The gate re- 
ceipts would pay off all national def- 
icit for years to come and the money 
realized from the arnica concession 
at the ringside would make possible 
the canceling of all European debts 
without imposing an unnecessary bur- 
den on the American taxpayer. Go 
to it, boys! 

q 


BIG MONEY 

HERE seemed to be a sort of com- 

petition among various liberals, 
progressives or radicals—call them 
what you will—as to who or which 
could propose the biggest bond issue 
by the federal government to aid the 
unemployed and end the depression. 
While leading economists and finan- 
ciers did not believe that borrowing 
and spending by the government 
would accomplish the purpose—they 
thought it would disturb credit and 
do more harm than good—the less 
responsible the “statesmen” the bigger 
sums they urged the government to 
borrow. Dr. John Dewey, Editor 
Hearst and others clamored for a bond 
issue of $5,000,000,000. Just to go them 
one better, evidently. Senator La Fol- 
lette and his Progressive followers 
proposed $5,500,000,000. But the ir- 
repressible “General” Coxey, whom 
age can not stale, made them look quite 
cheap by proposing an issue of $25,- 
000,000,000. That looked like the last 


word in Napoleonic borrowing. 
just as the cake, figuratively, 
about to be awarded to him co: 
the printed clarion call of the } 
ple’s National Independent Party c; 
ing for a bond issue of $50,000,000, 
That, at present, seems to be 
record, but the race is still open 
any day may see a bigger suggestio: 
from a still smaller source. 


q 
CIRCUMSTANCES RULE 


ERE is a report from Marshal}. 

ville, Ga., telling of the reappe:: 
ance on the streets and roads there of 
the old-fashioned horse and bugg 
Plenty of cheap feed and cheap hors 
are winning the argument over e) 
pensive gasoline. The mayor acc: 
erated the movement by putting his 
car in the garage and dashing down 
the street behind a swift trotter. 

In the whole field of biology 
entists have found that the creatures 
who have survived are those which 
have earned their right to live by 
changing their habits to fit changing 
conditions. They combated and con- 
quered adverse circumstances. Thi 
genus homo has been no exceptio! 
Resourceful, ingenious, hardy me! 
bers of the race can flourish on lean 
pickings, while weaker and_ softe: 
ones succumb amidst relative plent) 
The hardest test for all, and of all, is 
to have to scratch in the stubble afte: 
having become accustomed to lush 
green pastures. Millions are being 
tested that way today. 


AMERICANA 


Convicts at Joliet, Ill., penitentiary ri 
ing because they were served panca 
without sirup! 

Americans pleading poverty at hom 
and spending $570,000,000 abroad as to 
ists in 1931! 

A bank president accused of using S6\- 
000 of his institution’s funds being held 
in $5,000 bail at Washington! 

Thirty-nine University of Ilinois 
letic coaches being charged with failing 
to file income tax returns for 1930 
1931! 

The President thanking Democratic : 
Republican members of Congress for thei! 
cooperation! 

A “number” game operator armed wi 
$5,000 of betters’ money stemming a ru! 
on a Washington bank! 

Mayor Walker of New York meetings 
the cry for economy by reappointing ! 
personal physician chairman of the cil) 
sanitation board for the next six ye: 
with an uncutable salary of $22,500 per! 

The Bible Conference Association su! 
stituting a soda fountain for the bat 
the liner Transylvania during a sever 
days’ cruise to Bermuda! 

Our “économy” Congress spendins 
$237,000,000 more than its predecesso! 
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European Conspiracy Against Uncle Sam? 


HO has not ob- 
served, with 
interest grow- 


ing into suspicion, a 

group of boys silently and secretly 
busy with some object, the tenseness 
being finally broken with a loud ex- 
plosion and a general scampering 
away? The corpus delicti might have 
proved to be a dead cat—or something 
slightly more or less important. This 
trivial picture is recalled by the sud- 
den and dramatic end of the long 
conference of European powers at 
Lausanne over the question of war 
reparations and debts. The explosion 
heard by the world was that Ger- 
many’s reparations payments had been 
practically forgiven—scaled down to 
nearly one cent on the dollar. But the 
mischievous boys running away were 
observed to be hiding something. This 
proved to be a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” and the first report of it was 
that it consisted of a secret pledge by 
the gang leaders—France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy and Belgium—to present a 
united front against the United States, 
their common war creditor, to make 
common cause in seeking cancellation 
of the war debts, and to make the 
keeping of their promise to Germany 
contingent on such cancellation. Plain- 
ly speaking, it looked something like 
a secret agreement to eventually re- 
pudiate those debts, if Uncle Sam 
would not cancel. 

The reaction in the United States 
was quick, spontaneous and pyro- 
technical. Statesmen in both houses of 
Congress rose to denounce Europe in 
general and our European creditors in 
particular; to accuse the administra- 
tion of secretly encouraging this plot 
against our taxpayers, and to reaffirm 
to the whole world that they opposed 
cancellation of the $11,000,000,000 war 
debts owing us. Resolutions were in- 
troduced to call home our delegates to 
the arms reduction conference at 
Geneva, where they were said to be 
frittering away time and money with 
those deceitful Europeans who, while 
talking peace, were actually prepar- 
ing for another war. Our Geneva 
delegates had already had their al- 
lowances cut from $25 to $6 a day. 

Pursuing our picture comparison a 
little further the boys who did it and 
ran away got confused in making 
denials and blaming the other fellow. 
Suddenly pounced upon in Parliament, 
Chancellor Chamberlain gave out that 
certain Americans in Switzerland had 
been informally consulted, but this 


That Funny Little Debt Agreement Made at Lausanne 
Starts Much Tepid Talk on Both Sides of the Ocean 


brought such a swift and emphatic 
denial from Secretary of State Stimson 
that British officials hastily explained 
that the Chancellor spoke unguardedly 
“in the heat of debate.” Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald declared America had 
never given a pledge, “or indicated in 
any way how she is prepared to meet 
us,” but he believed America quite 
willing to lend a hand in straightening 
out the world’s troubles. New em- 
barrassment came when Premier Her- 
riot of France said that the Lausanne 
agreement bound Great Britain not to 
make a debt settlement with America 
without first consulting France. This 
was disputed at London, and not only 
the “gentleman’s agreement” but a 
second agreement to consult was pub- 
lished, and it was pointed out that the 
second one specifically limited the ac- 
cord to Europe. Then Mr. Herriot 
poured a little oil on the troubled 
water by stating that “a false inter- 
pretation” had been put on his re- 
marks, and that the Franco-British 
pact was not aimed at the debts to the 
United States. But this strange lan- 
guage still remained in the agreement: 


If it follows that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of their own debts is obtained, the 
governments of the above-named creditor 
countries will proceed to ratification, and 
the accord with Germany will take its full 
effect. But in case the settlement in ques- 
tion cannot be obtained, the accord with 
Germany will not be ratified. 


In spite of denials from the State De- 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 
But We’re Not So Flush Ourselves! 


partment congressmen 
still suspected the ad- 
ministration of en- 
couraging our Euro- 
pean creditors to conspire against us; 
they first denounced, and then pro- 
posed to ask for information. To meet 
this talk the President wrote a letter 
to Senator Borah, head of the foreign 
relations committee, in response to 
an inquiry, and said: 


While I do not assume it to be the pur- 
pose of any of these agreements to effect 
combined action of our debtors, if it shall 
be so interpreted, then I do not propose 
that the American people shall be pressed 
into any line of action or that our policies 
shall be in any way influenced by such a 
combination either open or implied. 


There seemed to be great unanimity 
among congressmen against cancella- 
tion of the war debts. Outside of Con- 
gress, especially among the so-called 
“internationalists, sentiment for can- 
cellation is strong, open and avowed. 

There is no question but that some 
bad feeling was stirred up between 
the United States and her European 
creditors over the Lausanne pact and 
the way it came out. Discussions went 
far afield; criticisms here and broad 
became sharp and impolite. Subjects 
were brought out into the open which 
were generally regarded as “untouch- 
able.” Here, for instance, is a resolu- 
tion presented, but not discussed, by 
Senator Gore: 


Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
requested to ascertain, if practicable, 
whether any of the European powers 
which are indebted to the United States 
as a result of the war and which received 
as a result of the war an allotment of Ger- 
many’s colonial possessions would prefer 
to transfer such territory in whole or in 
part to the United States in payment in 
whole or in part of its indebtedness to the 
United States rather than to make pay- 
ment in cash or whether any such power 
would prefer to assign to the United States 
in lieu of such cash payments any island 
or islands situated in American waters and 
subject to the jurisdiction of such gov- 
ernment. 


There was a serious suggestion, too, 
that in clearing the slate of the war 
debts owed us—which, it was assum- 
ed, would never be paid anyway—we 
should clear up by countercredits 
those British claims for debts re- 
pudiated, or scaled down, by certain 
American states, mostly in the South. 
These, with interest to date, have been 
estimated at about $300,000,000. And 
so the talk goes on. 








FROM OTHER LANDS 


SWITZERLAND—tThe last of the 
nations allied with Germany during 
the World war became a full-fledged 
member of the League of Nations 
when Kemal Hasnu Bey, Turkish min- 
ister to Berne, took his seat in the 
Assembly as the representative of the 
Angora government. The Council of 
the League decided to sponsor the 
international monetary and economic 
conference recommended by the Lau- 
sanne conference and proceeded to 
form the political and technical or- 
ganization for the meeting. 


NORWAY—The government at Oslo, 
which recently announced that it 
would occupy another strip of East- 
ern Greenland, submitted her dispute 
with Denmark over Greenland to the 
World Court. Denmark submitted the 
case, from the standpoint of present 
possessor of the territory, to the court 
a year ago. 


GERMANY—After a week of in- 
tense political rioting throughout Ger- 
many in which 21 persons were killed 
and hundreds injured, the Berlin gov- 
ernment issued a ban on all outdoor 
processions and demonstrations. The 
Hitlerites, who confidently expect to 
capture a majority of the Reichstag 
seats in the coming election, demand 
that the communists be outlawed, 
while the reds clamor for an edict 
against the wearing of political uni- 
forms. 


IRISH FREE STATE—The meeting 
of President De Valera and Prime 
Minister MacDonald in London failed 
to produce an agreement on the land 
annuities dispute. Neither side would 
recede from its well known position. 
“There will be no surrender to Great 
Britain on the question,” De Valera 
told the Irish Free State senate upon 
his return. A bill was immediately 
introduced which proposes to give De 
Valera unlimited power to impose 
tariffs in retaliation for the 20 per 
cent duties levied by Great Britain on 
all imports from the Free State. Shops 
in Dublin and elsewhere are plastered 
with signs “Boycott English Goods,” 
and the tariff war is on. 


NORTHERN IRELAND—The sal- 
vage ship Estoy recovered $100,000 in 
bar gold from the wreck of the Brit- 
ish cruiser Laurentic which struck a 
mine off the northern coast of Ire- 
land in 1916 and went down with 
about 260 men on board while carry- 
ing millions in bullion to the United 
States. Salvage operations have con- 
tinued intermittently for 15 years and 
in 1924 $25,000,000 was taken from the 
wreck. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Members of the 
Protestant Reform League caused dis- 
turbances as they demonstrated 
around the new Anglican Cathedral 
at Liverpool as the edifice was being 


dedicated. A few days previously 
several stained glass windows in the 
structure were broken as a protest 
against the “high” tendencies in the 
Anglican church. The _ Liverpool 
cathedral is the largest in Great Brit- 
ain. Countess Beatty, wife of Admiral 
Beatty and only daughter of the late 
Marshall Field of Chicago, died at 
her home in Leicestershire. Kaye Don, 
British racing driver, broke the 
world’s speedboat record by driving 
Miss England III over Loch Lommond 
in Scotland at a speed of 119.81 miles 
an hour. The previous record, held 
by Gar Wood of the United States, 
was 111.71. 


RUMANIA—Former Premier Juliu 
Maniu, who resigned two years ago 
because of differences with King 
Carol, and his National Peasant party 
won 300 of the 390 seats in parliament. 
Carol’s frien 1 Nicholas Jorga, premier 
until recently, and the king’s arch 
enemy, General Alexandru Averescu, 
dropped out of the picture entirely. 
Under Rumanian law a political group 
seeking a mandate must receive a 
minimum of two per cent of the total 
votes cast or forfeit the right to rep- 
resentation in parliament. 


ICELAND—People from all over 
Iceland gathered at Reykjavik to wit- 
ness the unveiling of a statue of Leif 
Ericsson which the people of the 
United States presented to Iceland. 
Frederick W. B. Coleman, American 
minister to Denmark, made the pre- 
sentation speech, and Premier Asgeir- 
son of Iceland accepted the gift in be- 
half of his country. 


FRANCE—Jules J. Jusserand, for 22 
years French ambassador to Washing- 
ton, died in Paris at the age of 77. 
He established a record for the long- 
est continuous assignment in the his- 
tory of the Washington diplomatic 
corps. 


CANADA—Delegates from _ every 
unit of the far-flung British empire 
gathered in Ottawa to attend the im- 
perial economic conference. “We 
have come to work and cooperate and 
to bring about an agreement,” declar- 
ed Stanley Baldwin, head of the dele- 
gates from London. 


BRAZIL—Federal troops loyal to 
the regime of Provisional President 
Getulio Vargas continued their offen- 
sive against the rebels in the state of 
Sao Paulo. 


PARAGUAY—The government at 
Asuncion informed neutral powers 
that it remained firm in its determi- 
nation to participate no further in 
negotiations at Washington to abitrate 
the dispute with Bolivia over the un- 
developed but potentially rich Chaco 
territory. Paraguayan delegates will 
not return to the parley “because of 
the situation created by recent un- 


The Pathfind.» 


justified Bolivian aggression in 
Chaco.” This means that the « 
months attempt to negotiate a ; 
aggression pact between Paraguay 
Bolivia has ended in failure and 
the Chaco controversy is a d 
threat to the peace of South Ame: 


NICARAGUA—The 
Electoral Mission to Nicaragua. 
which Rear Admiral Woodward 
chairman, declared that the splii 
the Liberal party had illegalized 
party and that a plebiscite will |! 
to be held before the party ca: 
recognized by the mission. 


URUGUAY — The _ government 
Uruguay recalled its ambassador: 
Buenos Aires and severed diplom 
relations with Argentina as the 
sult of the visit to the Uruguay 
cruiser Uruguay to Buenos Aires 
take part in the celebration of Arg: 
tine independence day. Argentine au- 
thorities received a report that (: 
eral Severo Toranzo, commande: 
the Argentine army under former 
President Irigoyen but now in exile 
in Uruguay, was on board the vessel. 
Accordingly scouting vessels and 
planes were sent out to escort the 
cruiser and to keep a watch ove: 
during its visit. Upon the Uruguay's 
return to Montevideo its officers com- 
plained that they had received a cold 
reception. The Uruguayan chamber of 
deputies proceeded to authorize a 


United S| 


monument in honor of Argentina in 
the Montevideo plaza, a fact which 
presaged an early settlement of the 
diplomatic rift. 


MEXICO—President Rubio ordered 
the department of communications to 
operate the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico, declaring that the strike 
which has tied up the railway for a 
month had created a public emer- 
gency. 


PANAMA—Several thousand Pana- 
manians marched to the presidential 
palace in Panama City to protest to 
President Alfaro against Presiden 
Hoover’s executive order which in- 
corporated four and a half miles of the 
Madden Road into the Canal Zone. 

Oe 


OUR NIGHT HAWKS 


Our transport airlines do much more 
night flying than those of all Europe. Last 
year’s figures show Europe’s night flying 
to be only 700,000 miles, while the year!ly 
night flying in America was some 13,(\)\)- 
000 miles. 

mae ———____— 

Lotta Squawks says: The trouble wit! 
the fellow who knows nothing is that ) 
is always telling you about it. 
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LET YOUR MONEY EARN SIX PER CENT 


Sound investments are hard to find and yet 
poor policy to let your money remain idle. Se: 
to The Pathfinder for a ‘Pathfinder Improveme™ 
Note’ and set it to work. We will accept loan 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and pay 
interest at the rate of six per cent per annu! 
from the date we receive your check. The inter 
will be paid semi-annually, without your havine 
send for it. You can withdraw your money 
time, without notice, and receive your interest 
to the day of withdrawal. The Pathfinder is a p«! 
manent national institution, established nearly 
years. It owns its own great plant at Washing 
within three miles of the Capitol building, free 
m es or bond encumbrance. By allowing us © 
use of your money you can help us to carry out fur 
improvements, and be assured that your fund: 
safe as to both principal and interest. Make re 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washingtor 
C., George D. Mitchell, Treasurer.—Advertiseme! 
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LOOK TO THE FARM! 


NCREASED hog and cattle prices 
| and prospects of pegged grain and 

cotton prices offer encouragement. 
The fact that food prices have been 
rising since June induces Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, to hazard that the corner has, 
at last, been turned. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, Chairman Stone of 
the Farm Board and C. B. Denman, 
livestock member of that board, feel 
that hogs and cattle will lead us out 
of the economic quagmire. Stone was 
reported to be particularly “jubilant” 
at the grain outlook. 

The psychological effect of the new 
spirit of optimism, according to J. S. 
Campbell of the Livestock Bureau of 
the Agriculture Department, is more 
valuable than the paper profits that 
have been recorded. Peter B. Carey, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, is still another who looks to the 
farmer to lead the business revival. 
As pointed out at the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, an increase of $10 a year 
in the income of the farmer would 
constitute an enormous outlet for 
manufactured products. In _ other 
words, it means the difference between 
depression and normalcy. It would 
mean the termination of the so-called 
“buyers’ strike.” 

This is as it should be. The world 
is still dependent upon agriculture and 
itis only natural that America’s basic 
industry should show the way back. 
At the same time, it is an odd state of 
things that the underprivileged and 
handicapped farmer—the man who 
has waited for relief so long that he 
has almost forgotten what he has been 
waiting for—will do a job in which 
Big Business leaders have failed. The 
farmer has just grounds for being 
“sore” at the city folks who were 
pampered and petted in the fat years 
and did not cry “ouch” so long as it 
was only the farmer who felt the de- 
pression. But, being a loyal American 
inbued with the stuff that our pioneers 
were made of, it looks as ifiit will be 
the farmer who will fight—and suc- 
cessfully—the greatest battle of the 
ages. In doing so the agriculturist 
will once more prove that he still is 
the backbone of the nation, 


PERIOD OF RETRENCHMENT 
We knew it would happen! Less 
thecks are being used because of the 
lew tax imposed thereon (some in- 
stitutions reporting a 30 per cent de- 
tline). Business men and housewives 
are paying cash as far as possible. In 
order to “beat” the increased mail 
rates, a certain large Washington de- 
partment store is delivering its bills 
by messenger. But for that matter, 
various state institutions in Virginia 
orrespond with Richmond via mes- 
‘enger and auto. Meanwhile the In- 
lernal Revenue Bureau warns mer- 
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chants that false representation that 
price increases are attributed to the 
new manufacturers’ taxes invites a 
$1,000 fine and imprisonment for one 
year. 


WE LOST THE WAR 


Settlement of the war debts due 
the United States on the same basis 
as the German reparations agreement 
(one cent on the dollar) would mean 
a loss of more than $20,000,000,000 to 
this country. As usual, this would 
have to be borne by the already over- 
burdened taxpayer. Incidentally, 
there is still outstanding $8,200,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds issued in 1917 and 
1918 to raise cash to prosecute the 
war. This nation recently saw the 
formation of two committees of pri- 
vate investors to see what can be done 
about defaulted Peruvian bonds. 

FOREIGN PICK-UPS 

Germany depends on the United 
States for more foodstuffs than from 
any other country save Holland. The 
first fully equipped electric apartment 
house in Czechoslovakia has opened 
at Prague. South African railways bid 
for the patronage of auto tourists by 
offering special “going” rates on the 
transportation of cars, returning them 
home free of charge. British Colum- 
bia is striving to return unemployed 
married men to small farms in an ef- 
fort to relieve municipal bread lines. 


MANY FARM HANDS; LOW WAGES 


With almost twice as many farm 
hands as needed, wages are the low- 
ést in 30 years, the Agriculture De- 
partment reports. Wage rates per 
day, without board, range from 55 
cents in South Carolina to $2.60 in 
Massachusetts. And with board, from 
61 cents per day in the South Central 
States to $1.51 in the North Atlantic. 
The monthly rate, without board, is 
from $18.54 in the South Central 
States to $46.01 in the Far West and, 
with board, from $12.30 in the South 


» 


Atlantic section to $29.40 in the Far 
West. The demand for farm labor is 
62 per cent of normal. 


ROADSIDE TRADE 


With the exception of tourist camps, 
roadside markets depend on a radius 
of 50 miles for 85 per cent of their 
business. The auto tourist is only 
responsible for 10 per cent while sales- 
men and agents make up the other 
five per cent. 


MISDIRECTED “BALLYHOO” 

Business oftentimes makes itself 
look silly by overdoing new fads and 
novelties. Consider the flood of prod- 
ucts now bearing the name “Bally- 
hoo.” Among the latest of these is a 
Norwegian brand of sardines! Why 
such a product should adopt this name 
is beyond us, unless it wants to be 
taken as a joke or give the impression 
that it is dirty. 

————-- 


PEERAGE GOES TO BOW-WOWS 


A bowlegged, low-jowled bulldog 
was facetiously knighted by King 
George of England during his maj- 
esty’s inspection of the home fleet. 
The animal so honored is “Bill Bull- 
dog,” mascot of the battleship Nelson. 
The king, with appropriate ceremony 
in which the animal could not refrain 
from wagging a stump of tail, dubbed 
the dog “Sir William Bulldog.” Such 
honorary titles are not new in merry 
England. Three hundred years ago 
James I knighted a loin of beef, call- 
ing it “Sir Loin,” of which our present 
“sirloin” is a corruption. 

a 
OTHERS, TOO! 
Campaigns he sure welcomes, 

Does Orator McKling; 
He’s happiest when he 
Can make the welkin ring. 





THE NOVELTY OF IT 





UT in Iowa a number of farmers have 

parked their tractors and are using 
horses, contending that reversed condi- 
tions make horseflesh more economical 
than tractor power. The famous Shen- 
andoah valley of Virginia recently saw an 
“Optimists’ Day” when buying was stress- 
ed and slump talk minimized. In compe- 
tition with mechanical refrigerators, ice 
men in several large cities are keeping 
ice boxes filled with frozen H2O0 at a flat 
monthly rate. Goods that smell well are 
selling well, notably perfumed hosiery. 
The Federal Trade Commission has stop- 
ped a Massachusetts firm from advertis- 
ing “Navajo” blankets. Popularity of the 
white duck cap fad has given employment 
to 2,700 persons in New York City alone. 

a 


WHY HAVE HAY-FEVER 


There is an unknown condition in Hay- 
Fever which causes it to be pronounced 
incurable. Mr. R. O. Murphy, Box 464, 
Stillwater, Minn., who cured himself of 
hay-fever, will explain about this condi- 
tion, without charge, to anyone who writes 
him. Just send your name and address. 
As soon as you stop fighting Hay-Fever 
the wrong way and start to relieve it in 
the natural way, you will be surprised 
how easy it is to escape it.—Adv. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 


THE FIRING LINE 

T WAS the Hoover staff officers— 
| cabinet members—who really 
started the campaign cannonading 
from the field stumps. After Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills had fired 
upon the Democratic candidate and 
platform from Boston, Secretary of 
War Hurley opened up at Columbus, 
Ohio, where the Republicans were 
holding a state convention. Like Mills, 
he charged that the Democrats lack 
a program, and that the party “lives 
only by criticism.” Playing on Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s pledge of “a new 
deal for the American people” Hurley 
said “he is certainly dealing from an 
old deck—the same old deck that con- 
tains all the radical phrases—all the 
language of discontent—all the futile 
attempts to capitalize disorder and 
arouse class prejudices for political 
purposes.” On the other hand the 
war secretary extolled President Hoo- 
ver as “the champion of American 
principles and ideals,” and he recount- 
ed the various accomplishments of the 
administration, especially the Presi- 
dent’s success, during the depression, 
of preventing riots, disorders, social 
upheavals, panics and catastrophes. 
Mr. Hurley laid great stress on the 
many billions of dollars the Demo- 
cratic House, led by Speaker Garner, 
voted for “pork,” bonuses and the 
like, only to be stopped by the Senate 
and the President. Senator Fess and 
other Ohio leaders were on hand, and 
had the convention indorse the Re- 
publican resubmission plank, though 
rabid wets fought for straight repeal. 
There were echoes of these politi- 
cal speeches in the Senate just before 
it adjourned. Senator Robinson, Dem- 
ocratic leader, called Mills, Hurley and 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde (who 
had also been out speaking) “the three 
Musketeers of the Cabinet,” and charg- 
ed them with neglecting their duties 
while going over the country to make 
political speeches. He was especially 
sarcastic in reference to Mr. Hyde, 
who had ridiculed Roosevelt’s refor- 
estation proposal for unemployment 














—Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune 
A Slight Drawback 


by saying one man could plant 1,000 
trees a day. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment, said the Senator, was just as 
well off with the Secretary absent. 
Robinson noted the concerted Repub- 
lican attacks on Speaker Garner, and 
defended him from charges of trying 
to put the government in business by 
citing instances of the administration 
doing the same thing. The veteran 
Senator Smoot rose to answer Robin- 
son and ridicule the Democrats’ stand 
against high tariffs while each one 
sought high tariffs on his own state’s 
products. 


ROOSEVELT CRUISES 


The high spot of Governor Roose- 
velt’s week’s cruise along the New 
England coast in the yaw! Myth II, was 
not the political rally his visit oc- 
casioned at Portsmouth, N. H., but 
the hour’s stop on the return motor 
trip at Beverly Farms, Mass., where 
he talked with Colonel Edward M. 
House, former confidential adviser of 
Woodrow Wilson, and who now ap- 
pears to be playing the same role for 
the present Democratic candidate. 
Colonel House is still a power in poli- 
tics, but there was no evidence that 
he had won over Governor Ely and 
the other disgruntled Massachusetts 
followers of Al Smith. But harmony 
in the party is the problem which 
House is now trying to solve. On his 
return to Albany with added health 
and strength gained from his yacht 
and motor travel Roosevelt began with 
Chairman Farley to map his national 
campaign. 


HOOVER TO REMAIN SILENT 


After a visit to the White House, 
Everett Saunders, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, an- 
nounced that the President would not 
be active in the campaign, desiring to 
give his time to his arduous duties. 
Previous plans for a trip to California 
to receive, at his Palo Alto home, 
formal notification and make his ac- 
ceptance speech were abandoned. Rep- 
resentative Snell, slated to notify him, 
said the formality would take place 
at the White House in August. The 
acceptance speech is expected to fur- 
nish an outline for the Republican 
campaign. 

It may be that the two vice presi- 
dential candidates will meet each 
other on the stump. Vice President 
Curtis declared that in spite of his 72 
years he expected to live in a railroad 
car this summer; that he liked a fight, 
and never felt more like it, and he 
expressed the hope of having a few 
tilts with his rival. Speaker Garner 
said he was ready to debate any Re- 
publican from President Hoover 
down. “Now,” he added, “if Charley 
Curtis wants to conduct a joint cam- 
paign for the vice presidency, I’m 
willing.” The two have long been 
personal friends, 
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There has been much speculation 
whether Calvin Coolidge would com 
of retirement to help his friend Hoo 
the campaign. His only response \ 
decline to represent the President . 
opening of the Olympic games, a 
write an article in Collier’s Week 
favor of a general sales tax and as: 
the policy of “soaking the rich.” 

The report that Mrs. Mabel W 
Willebrandt was preparing to stum, 
Hoover, especially in dry areas, c: 
apprehension among the Republican \ 
They remember her appeal to preachy 
1928 to work for Hoover in their pu 
because of his dry convictions. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate | 
president, in accepting the indorseme: 
his candidacy by the League for Inde). 
ent Political Action reminded his 
followers that he is a Socialist, but. 
added, “Surely in this campaign we 
wage the fight together.” 

After considering in detail the Rep: 
can and Democratic platforms, the ex: 
tive council of the American Federatio 
Labor announced that that organizat 
would be neutral in the presidential « 
paign. 

Democratic Leader Rainey of the Hi 
threatened dismissal of the House « 
and the Senate secretary if they refu 
give publicity to the Reconstructio: 
nance Corporation loans, notwithstan 
Democratic opinion in the Senate 
such publicity is not called for in 
relief act. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska, a non 
Republican who is supporting the D: 
cratic ticket, declared that the hop« 
the completion and operation of the Mus- 
cle Shoals plant—one of his hobbi 
lies in the election of Roosevelt. 

Chicago’s outlay in money for the en- 
tertainment of the two party conventiv: 
was returned, in many cases, 10-fold 
cording to Edward N. Hurley, chai: 
of the citizen’s committee which secured 
the convention. Merchants, hotels 
taxicab companies, he said, mad 
money, redeemed their pledges to 
committee, and most of the money p! 
ised to the two parties is already paid 

As soon as Congress adjourned Demo- 
cratic leaders Robinson and Rainey issucd 
statements to the effect that Democrats 
deserved credit for the good done, and 
that they were hampered by lack of lead- 
ership in the White House. Watson and 
Snell, Republican leaders of the two hous- 
es, came right back and claimed entir 
credit for the President as “the only man 
who made any constructive suggestions 
for economic relief.” 


i ooteennnEnE REE _coteERREROme 


WILLIE WESTINGHOUSE 

Is now working on a permanent 
finish for flappers’ noses. 

Hopes to perfect a fly trap that flies wil! 
mistake for a bald head. 

Is developing a pneumatic mattress [0° 
campers that can’t be punctured by 
nails. 

Is trying to figure out a way to bott! 
some of this campaign hot air so that ! 
can be used in heating homes next wi! 

Is experimenting with a dwarf 
grass that grows up about two inches 
stops there for the entire summer. 

Expects to soon perfect a prepar: 
that will keep white shoes white lons«! 
than 10 minutes. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





WHITE HOUSE—President Hoover 
names Vice President Curtis to repre- 
sent him in the opening of the Olympic 
games at Los Angeles. Resignation of 
Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, 
chairman of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, because of ill health, is ac- 
cepted. 


POLITICS—Maj. Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler withdraws as prohibition can- 
didate for the U. S. Senate, from Penn- 
sylvania. Giving a “pep” talk to the 
B. E. F., in Washington, he advises the 
veterans to “stick it out.” Fred C. 
Martin, of Bennington, is chosen Dem- 
ocratic candidate for U. S. senator 
from Vermont. 


AVIATION — Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam breaks the women’s transconti- 
nental flight record, from Los Angeles 
to Newark, N. J., in 19 hours, 14 
minutes, 40 seconds, making a forced 
landing at Columbus, Ohio. Jack 
O’Meara, of New York, claims the new 
national glider record of 75 air miles, 
going from Elmira, N. Y., to Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. In her forthcoming 
flight the navy dirigible Akron will 
carry mail, for which a special can- 
cellation stamp has been devised. 
Thereafter she will carry no passen- 
gers, says Rear Admiral Moffett, the 
dirigible to operate with fleet ships in 
developing new maneuvers in lighter- 
than-air craft. 


ECONOMICS—More than half the 
states apply for loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation fund of 
$300,000,000 for relief of unemployed, 
of which no state may obtain more 
than $45,000,000. Pending a hearing 
before the State Public Service Com- 
mission, several large utilities in Wis- 
consin are ordered to hold up dividend 
payments. Ivar Kreuger left personal 
debts totaling $225,000,000, according 
to receivers for Kreuger & Toll Co., 
and it is said unsecured creditors will 
receive little or nothing. Stars, di- 
rectors and other employees of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Loew’s 
Inc., movie interests receive cuts of 
from five to 35 per cent. State pen- 
sions for retired public school teach- 
ers in Virginia will be cut 40 per cent 
beginning in October. Placing un- 
employed war veterans on the block 
via radio is commended by Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, veterans administra- 
tor, after successful tryouts in various 
cities. Corn Belt states propose em- 
bargo on corn from 13 eastern and 
northern states to combat the corn 
borer. Meanwhile the borer can go 
on boring, Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde announces, lifting the quarantine 
because of inadequate funds to fight 
the pest. Wheat sinks to the lowest 
price level since trading began in 1861 
—44% cents a bushel for July delivery. 
Hundreds of strikers at seven hosiery 
mills at High Point and other North 
Carolina towns return to work after 





wage demands are met. While a group 


of “hunger marchers” bearing a red 
flag remain outside the Indiana state 


capitol at Indianapolis, Wenzell 
Stocker, of Hammond, tells the legis- 
lators that in the Calumet district 


“mass starvation and suicide” will re- 
sult unless $25,000,000 is appropriated 
for unemployment relief. In a gun 
battle between union and non-union 
workers at a dam under construction 
at Marseilles, Ill., one man is killed 
and a score of others wounded. 


COURTS AND CRIME—Eleven Long 
Island policemen are suspended fol- 
lowing an inquiry into the death of 
Hyman Stark, alleged victim of a 
“third degree” at Mineola. Prohibi- 
tion Bureau summary shows. that 
nearly 90,000 persons were arrested 
last fiscal year for dry law violations 
and that 5,500,000 gallons of what- 
have-you were dumped into the coun- 
try’s sewers. A verdict of $153,000 
damages against the Eastman Kodak 
Co., for alleged infringement of a pat- 
ent by Charles B. Gray on a pushbut- 
ton camera shutter release is reversed 
by Judge Kirkpatrick, at Philadelphia, 
and the suit dismissed. 


GENERAL — Thousands are made 
homeless as a $3,000,000 blaze licks up 
several blocks of Coney Island resort 
in New York. The American Legion 
suspends the Willard Straight Post in 
New York which has fought payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus. American Com- 
mittee for the World Congress Against 
War is formed in New York, with 
Theodore Dreiser, novelist, as chair- 
man, and it is planned to send dele- 
gates to the anti-war conference in 
Geneva late in August. Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, famous 79-year-old economist, 
of Radburn, N. J., becomes the proud 
father of an eight-pound boy; his wife 
is in her 30’s. The Eastern Baseball 
League, organized in 1916, quits when 
major league support is withdrawn. 


GOVERNMENT—The St. Lawrence 
Canal treaty involving construction 
of a 27-foot channel from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario —181 miles — opening 
Great Lakes ports to ocean-going ship- 
ping, at a cost of about $543,000,000, is 
signed by Secretary Stimson and 
Minister Herridge for Canada. Its 
two large dams will develop 1,100,000 
horsepower each. After a year’s in- 
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vestigation the Federal Power Com- 
mission recommends full public con- 
trol of holding companies. What with 
deportations and restricted immigra- 
tion 1932 is expected to show three 


times as many emigrants as immi- 
grants, there having been, for the 


last 11 months, 100,000 aliens going 
out and only 33,000 coming in. Mar- 
riages last year decreased 6.1 per cent 
as compared with 1930, while divorces 
decreased 4.1 per cent, the Census 
Bureau announces; there were 1,060,- 
095 marriages and 183,695 divorces. 


DEATHS—Mrs. William Cumming 
Story, 75, former president general of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

<< o—————____ 


FLORIDA’S NEW DEAL 


If Florida’s treatment of her con- 
gressmen is an indication of the na- 
tional feeling, this year will be a hard 
one for members. Out of Florida’s 
four representatives three were defeat- 
ed—in the Democratic primaries, of 
course. First, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
was retired, presumably because she 
was not wet enough. Then Tom Yon 
(who is not a Chinaman) and Herbert 
J. Drane followed her into the shad- 
ows of defeat—the latter losing by the 
narrow margin of 281 votes. The one 
member to weather the political gales 
was the young and debonaire Judge 
Green, who was not opposed. A suc- 
cessful comeback was staged by for- 
mer Representative W. J. Sears, who 
had been eliminated by Mrs. Owen. 
He won the nomination from the state 
at large over John T, Alsop, mayor of 
Jacksonville. 

a 

Then there is the linguist who succeed- 
ed in mastering every tongue in the world 
except his wife’s. 

2 ————____—_ 
HAY FEVER YIELDS TO DOCTOR’S 
DISCOVERY 


Indianapolis—What is regarded as an 
amazing advance in medical science is 
the discovery of the actual cause of Hay 
Fever and Asthma by the well-known Dr. 
Fugate. He found the cause of these ail- 
ments originates from an unbalanced con- 
dition of the endocrine glands. After 
finding the cause he perfected an effective 
treatment that has already been used in 
thousands of cases, and the reports of 
immediate relief indicate that at last help 
for Hay Fever and Asthma has been 
found. An important booklet telling in 
detail about his discovery and treatment 
has been published by The Fugate Co., 
Dept. 7989, 126 S. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., who offer to send it free. Those 
troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma 
should write at once.—Advertisement. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


RELIEF BILL PASSED 

HE $2,122,000,000 relief bill long 

remained a determined, bitter 

issue between the White House 
and the Capitol—or, more strictly 
speaking, between Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Garner—and it was not until the last 
hours of the session that the measure 
got through. After the President 
vetoed the first relief bill to reach him, 
because of the provision for loans to 
everybody, both houses apparently 
surrendered and agreed to pass the 
kind of measure the President asked 
for. But again the House added a 
feature objectionable to the President. 
With Speaker Garner casting the de- 
cisive vote it put in a provision that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion make a public report of all loans 
made by it and the terms under which 
they are made. The Senate objected 
to this, as did the President, declaring 
the good work of the corporation 
would be largely undone by such pub- 
licity, and there was a deadlock. 
Speaker Garner and his followers ab- 
solutely refused to yield, and another 
veto and a further extension of the 
session impended when the ingenious 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas sug- 
gested a way out. The monthly re- 
ports which would be required did 
not imply immediate publicity on 
emergency loans, he said. These re- 
ports, he explained, would be deliv- 
ered to the clerk of the House and 
secretary of the Senate during the 
summer months, and under long- 
established precedents they would be 
treated confidentially until one or the 
other house made them public docu- 
ments. This opinion was unanimously 
concurred in by the Senate leaders of 
both parties, so the last obstacle was 
removed. The President, in announc- 
ing that he would sign the bill, called 
it a “strong step toward recovery.” 
He also thanked the leaders of both 
parties for helping to “eliminate the 
destructive proposals which were 
from time to time injected into it.” 
The $300,000,000 for loans to states, he 
said, gave assurance “there need be 
no hunger or cold in the United 
States,” but he added that he expected 
no state to resort to it “except as a 
last extremity.” The $1,500,000,000 for 
loans “for reproductive construction 
work of public character,” he thought, 
would furnish employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. There 
were some “secondary features” to 
which he still objected, but not enough 
to warrant his refusal to approve. 


FARM RELIEF FIZZLE 

As Congress was gathering up loose 
ends preparing to close Senator Nor- 
beck of South Dakota hurried up with 
a “stop-gap” farm relief measure to 
last one year, and after a little talk- 
ing and skirmishing it was passed 
without a record vote. As the House 
prepared to rush it through word 


came that the President would veto it 
—and progress stopped. And in the 
Senate there was a reversal of action. 
Senators not present when it went 
through called for a reconsideration— 
and they got it by a vote of 30 to 25. 
That meant the end. This “stop-gap” 
measure was one calling for bounties 
to growers of wheat, cotton and hogs 
m the amount of the tariff on those 
articles. For instance, a farmer sell- 
ing a bushel of wheat for 50 cents 
would receive a certificate for an ad- 
ditional 42 cents which amount would 
be levied on the “processing” of the 
wheat and paid by the “processor”— 
in this case the miller. There was 
much talk of the proposal being un- 
constitutional. 


GLASS PROPOSES REPEAL 


One of the strangest things in the 
whole topsy-turvy session was the 
proposal of Senator Glass of Virginia, 
driest of the drys, to repeal the 18th 
amendment. His suggested new con- 
stitutional amendment would let states 
that want liquor have it but would 
keep the saloon unconstitutional and 
have the federal government aid in 
preventing shipments of booze into 
dry states. His idea was to permit 
selling of drinks in restaurants and 
hotels. The Senator explained that 
he was just as dry as ever, but was 
“merely submitting the question.” His 
action was taken, he said, to test the 
sincerity of the very wet Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut, who had 
been professedly testing the sincerity 
of the Democrats in their wet platform 
plank. The dry Senator pressed his 
proposal on the last day of the ses- 
sion, and not only got a long debate on 
it but a vote to take it from the table, 
and the favorable vote of 37 to 21, it 
was noted, was just two short of two- 
thirds then voting. 


|” DISGRUNTLED FARM BOARD 
The action of both houses to pre- 
sent an additional 45,000,000 bushels 
of Farm Board wheat and 500,000 bales 
of cotton to the needy unemployed ran 
into difficulties when it was learned 
that the stocks of the board were in- 
cumberéd—pledged for loans, storage 
and other expenses. The House at 
once voted an appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 to carry out the gifts, but in 
the Senate there was opposition to 
handing more money to the Farm 
Board—though $40,000,000 was finally 
allowed. The opposition was center- 
ed in Southern Democratic senators 
who charged the board with having 
squandered millions of government 
money without having accomplished 
any good. An investigation of the 
board by the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee was voted. This led Chairman 
Stone of the board to attack his South- 
ern critics. He charged they repre- 
sented a few hundred men in the 
South who wanted to continue 
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handling farm commodities in the o| 
way. “These men represent only 7( 
people,” he declared, “and there a; 
2,000,000 people in servitude in th) 
South due to that system.” As to 1 
lieving that situation, he added, t! 
senators “have not offered one sin: 
constructive thought of any kind.” 


THE BANK BILL FIGHT 

One of the strangest scraps ever | 
take place between the two houses w 
waged over the home loan bank bi 
There was little opposition in eith 
house to the bill—an administrati: 
measure—but a bitter disagreeme 
over the Glass currency expansion bi! 
which had been attached as an amend 
ment by Senator Borah. Borah ha 
long worked for currency expansio: 
and he centered his efforts on th: 
Glass measure for nearly a billion «|! 
new money to be issued against bond 
of 2% per cent or less. The Hous 
was disgruntled because the Senat 
refused to consider “the idiotic Golds 
borough bill,” as Glass called it, whic} 
would “stabilize the dollar,” and whic! 
had passed the House by a big ma- 
jority. The houses stood deadlocked 
on the subject for days. Three times 
on the last day the House rejected th: 
amendment by a record vote; stil! 
Borah insisted, in spite of pleas not 
to endanger the life of the bankins 
bill, and finally, late at night, the 
House yielded and the bill with th: 
currency inflation amendment wa: 
passed. The last thing the Senate did 
was to vote a fund of $250,000 for 
launching the new bank system. 


COUZENS SCORES WATSON 
One of the liveliest personal spat 
in the Senate in recent time occurred 
when the testy Senator Couzens of 
Michigan got “riled” at his part) 
leader, Watson of Indiana. Couzen: 
had long fought the home loan bank 
bill, which Watson had just engineered 
through, and he was all set to block 
consideration of an appropriation fo: 
it, which he thought would requir: 
unanimous consent to get through 
that day. But to his surprise the ap 

propriation came up attached as 
rider to an insignificant District of 
Columbia local measure, and was soon 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Making the Pig Squeal 
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WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 
LOST—Bright colored lady’s shawl, 
1800 block Thomas Place. Call 
Reward.—Ft. Worth Star 


4-2208. 
Telegram. 
How bright? 





voted. Couzens, mad as a wet hen, 
rose and charged Watson with using 
“a shrewd, slippery parliamentary 
trick to get around the rules,” and he 
proceeded to criticize his “type of 
leadership” and to even express the 
hope that the Democrats would “take 
care” of him in the coming election. 
The genial Watson expressed a com- 
plete willingness to take his chance 
at the polls in Indiana, and then he 
assured Couzens that he had had 
nothing to do with the “parliamentary 
trick” by which the appropriation was 
got through. The measure was pre- 
sented by Chairman Jones of the 
finance committee. 


SENATOR MRS. CARAWAY 


In the closing days of the session 
the debonaire Senator Huey Long 
rose—he never remained sitting long 
at a time—and delivered a fervent 
campaign speech for Senator Hattie 
Caraway, whose desk, then deserted, 
was next to his own. He first had 
the clerk read a statement from Mrs. 
Caraway to the effect that she had 
remained at her post as long as she 
thought she could be of service to 
the country, “notwithstanding the 
fact that I knew my campaign in 
Arkansas needed me if I am to be re- 
elected,” but since the President had 
vetoed the relief bill she had decided 
to go about her campaign. Senator 
Long delivered a eulogy of the absent 
lady member, almost in the style of 
a funeral oration, but without poetry, 
recounting her record of votes on all 
important subjects, showing that she 
usually voted as he did, in favor of 
relief measures and against burden- 
some taxes and unpleasant economy 
cuts. He particularly praised her for 
not following the lead of Senator 
Robinson from her own state, who is 
party leader. He emphatically denied 
the published quip that Mrs. Caraway 
was “Senator Robinson’s other vote.” 
The Senator went so far as to suggest 
that members write to their friends in 
Arkansas “and acquaint them with 
the great record and great service of 
Mrs. Caraway, the first woman to sit 
in the United States Senate by reason 
of an election of the people of any 
state.” 

Oe 


ORDER IN THE COURT 

A $296,200 bequest by the late Watson 
G. Walton of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
for the establishment of a “eugenic baby 
clinic” where healthful couples could 
have babies free of charge was turned 
down by Justice W. A. Logie of Toronto 
on the ground that the purpose was not a 
charitable one. 


A Belleville, Ill, official who is alleged 
to have bitten a political rival was for- 
mally charged with “assault with a deadly 
weapon.” 














CAPITOLINES 





The Senate on the last day passed and 
sent to the President the bill to reduce 
interest on veterans’ loans from 4% to 
3% per cent. 

The Senate bill to encourage a back-to- 
the-farm movement for unemployed was 
killed in the House by a vote to return it 
to a committee. 


In the last hours of the session the 
House, as usual, burst into song while 
waiting for the Senate. Among the sing- 
ing leaders was Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
and her group’s rendition of “Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning” brought ap- 
plause. It was a sort of swan song for 
Mrs. Owen, though she had decided, after 
all, to serve in the next session as a lame 
duck. 

Among presidential nominees failing to 
get confirmation in the Senate were 
Judges Wilkerson of Chicago and Mackin- 
tosh of Seattle, appointed to the circuit 
bench; Marcel Garsaud of New Orleans, 
reappointed to the Power Commission, 
and E. A. Burguieres of the same place to 
be commissioner of immigration. 


Said Senator Borah just before ad- 
journment: “I think, Mr. President, that 
before we are home 10 days we will wish 
we were back here, or at least in some 
rendezvous where we could escape from 
the feelings of our constituents.” 

Declaring the tax of two cents on all 
bank checks had failed to raise the ex- 
pected revenue, and was hurting business, 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri sought to have it 
repealed. Purnell of Indiana attacked in 
the same way the tax of five cents on 
each $100 in future tradings—but there 
was no chance for action. 

Speaker Garner refused to wait for the 
slow Senate to finish. Turning over the 
gavel to Mr. McDuffie of Alabama he 
caught the train for Texas early in the 
evening. But many representatives and 
senators had beat him badly by leaving 
several days earlier. 

Representative Howard of Nebraska 
has a good idea. He proposed to deduct 
from congressmen’s pay for every day ab- 
sent unnecessarily. , 

Senator Bingham, the beer leader, pro- 
posed the enlistment of 200,000 destitute 
war veterans in the army, navy and ma- 
rine corps at a cost of $100,000,000 a year, 
but was unable to get serious considera- 
tion of his plan. 

Garber of Oklahoma tried to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reduce 
salaries of railroad presidents to a maxi- 
mum of $50,000, and failing to get action 
he called on the railroad officials to volun- 
tarily reduce. 

The American delegates at the Geneva 
arms conference will have to live on $6 a 
day for the rest of their stay—which 
seems to be semi-permanent—or pay the 
difference out of their own pockets. That 
was the decree wrapped up in the econ- 
omy bill. Secretary Stimson prevailed 
with the Senate to pass a resolution per- 
mitting the delegates to continue to draw 
$25 a day, but when he appealed to the 
House economy chairman, Mr. McDuffie, 
he was informed that a majority of the 
members were opposed to opening the 
controversial economy measure again. 

OO 
WHY BRING THAT UP? 

Several hundred years ago leading cler- 
gymen became involved in a heated dis- 
pute over the probable weight of a feather 
in an angel’s wing. 


GOLD HUNTER 
STRAYS FROM 
FAVORITE SMOKE 


But Radio Message 
Brings Ontario Man Back 
into the Fold—to Stay! 








Canada, Mr. Thomas Hall listened to 


Fc away in North Bay, in Ontario, 


a radio program from “the States. 
It seemed to Mr. Hall that an old friend 
was speaking, a friend he’d long neglected 
in his search for gold in distant lands. 
Not five minutes after the close of that 
program, Mr. Hall was again in touch with 
his old friend. But let this letter tell you, 
in Mr. Hall’s own words, the story of his 
happy reunion. 


North Bay, Ontario, Canada, 
February 18, 1932. 


Edgeworth, 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


My dear Sirs: 


Listening to your excellent broadcast 
tonight, I cannot resist the urge to write 
you. This urge is kindled by remorse that 
I have strayed from the “straight and 
narrow’ path that should have been trod- 
den by me since first I smoked your en- 
trancing weed. 


From London, England, by way of 
Shanghai, Singapore, Mombasa, Odessa, 
Algiers, Las Palmas, Sydney, N. S. W., 
and Montreal to this small but busy city 
is a long route and a far cry. Eventually 
reaching the lands where the Ogoki joins 
the Albany, ever in search of the yellow 
metal, I lost track of Edgeworth. I forgot 
the delicacy and the satisfaction of the 
tobacco that once was all to me. 


Within five minutes of the closing of 
your program, I telephoned a good friend 
and this is what I said. “Hello. Tom, have 
you any Edgeworth in stock?" And he 
repliea, “Sur€ I have.”” Well, I ordered a 
stock and tonight I shall sleep all the 
sounder, knowing what the morrow is 
bringing. 


I have returned to the good old “‘straight 
and narrow.” 
Cheerio, 


Thomas Hall. 


Are you entirely satisfied with your 
present tobacco? If not, perhaps you 
yourself should try Edgeworth. Edgeworth 
is different—a blend 
of rich burleys in 
which the natural sa- 
vor is retained. Your 
name and_ address, 
sent to Larus & Bro. 
Co., at 106 S. 22d St., 
Richmond, Va.,_ will 
bring you a free sam- 
ple package of Edge- 
worth. You can buy 
it in vacuum sealed 
tins—or in the fa- 
mous 15-cent pocket 
packages in Ready- 
Rubbed or Plug Slice 
Form. Put Edgeworth in your pipe and 
smoke it. 





Mr. Hall returned to the “straight and 
narrow” through an Edgeworth radio pro- 
gram. If you too would like to hear one of 
these entertaining broadcasts, tune in 
Wednesdays at 10 P. M., E.D.S.T., over the 
Coast to Coast N.B.C. Red Network and 
hear the Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia 
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CUT FOR PRESIDENT 


R. HOOVER has’ voluntarily 
M agreed to refund 20 per cent of 

his basic salary to the Treasury. 
In other words, he will now get $60,000 
a year instead of $75,000. As previously 
pointed out, the salary of the executive 
(not to mention federal judges) can- 
not be cut during tenure. But others 
can, and Mr. Hoover made his pro- 
posal after the new economy act had 
arbitrarily lopped 15 per cent off the 
$15,000 salaries of Vice President 
Curtis and the 10 members of the cabi- 
net. But even the $12,750 these offi- 
cials will now receive is $750 more a 
year than their predecessors got in 
1925 before Congress voted general 
salary increases. The $10,000 salaries 
of members of Congress are reduced 
8 1-3 per cent by the new act. There 
have been no volunteers of bigger 
slashes from the 531 members of that 
body. Meanwhile, though the five-day 
week has been recommended to ab- 
sorb cuts for lesser government em- 
ployees, and has practically been in- 
dorsed by the President, the proposi- 
tion is pretty much left to bureau and 
department heads, and they seem to 
be generally opposed. 


HOOVER’S FARM 


We are again in receipt of letters 
inquiring about that moot sign on the 
“Hoover farm” in California which is 
said to read, “No White Men Wanted,” 
or words to that effect. To settle this 
much circulated story once and for all, 
we went direct to the White House. 

“The story is just cheap propaganda 
which was gotten out during the 1928 
campaign and is now being broadcast 
again,” Lawrence Richey, secretary tc 
President Hoover, informed us. “At 
that time the President had an interest 
in a farm in California, but there 
never was any such sign anywhere on 
the farm, so there is not a particle of 
truth to the story. For your further 
information, the President disposed of 
his interest in that farm some two 
years ago, and has now no interest 
whatever in it.” 


CAPITAL FOLK 


Mrs. Hoover disrupted White House 
formality and made guests at a dinner 
to the wives of cabinet officers take 
the affair less seriously by blowing her 
Girl Scout whistle to introduce a 
recitation. Miss Janet Sheppard, 
daughter of Senator Sheppard of 
Texas, is studying for the stage. At 
the age of 74, Charles B. Davis has 
just been retired as a War Department 
messenger after 65 years of continuous 
service with that department. Henry 
M. Rose, who died the other day at 74, 
was the only Senate employee techni- 
eally holding office by law. Waddy 
B. Wood, local architect, is suing the 
government for $90,000 because it has 
delayed executing his plans for re- 


WASHINGTON CHAT 


modeling the State, War and Navy 
building. Senate talk exasperates 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas. ‘‘When 
a senator once takes the floor,” ob- 
serves that Democratic leader, “no- 
body but Almighty God can interrupt 
him, and the Lord never seems to take 
any notice of him.” His colleague, 
Senator Huey Long, has a jingling 
definition of intoxication to guide the 
Senate in possible future booze legis- 
lation, to wit: 


Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise again and drink once more; 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
And cannot either drink or rise. 


After criticism, Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas has removed his aged 
mother-in-law from the Senate pay- 
roll—but has given the job to the wife 
of his nephew. The latter is also on 
his patronage list. 


YOUNG AMERICA OF 1932 


A boy meandered into one of the 
District playgrounds the other day 
and, after talking to some comrades 
of his own age, finally approached the 
playleader, the young man in charge 
of the ground. “Say,” explained the 
boy, “have you seen my sister, Daisy?” 

“No,” replied the playleader. 

“Then have you seen my brother, 
Frank?” 

“No; what do you want them for?” 

“Well, the old man’s dying and we 
thought we’d get the family together.” 

We are not reporting this as a mat- 
ter of juvenile smartness, but rather 
as a passing example of the apparent 
“new low” reached by parents in the 
minds of modern Young America. 


NEW PALACE FOR SOLONS 


Usually they lay a cornerstone dur- 
ing construction work on the founda- 
tion, but in the case of the new $7,- 
500,000 House Office Building they 
waited until it was practically com- 
pleted before the two-ton block of 
granite was put into place. Speaker 
Garner officiated but at his request 
there were no ceremonies. In the 
stone were placed photographs of 
three officials who helped legislate the 
building into existence, including the 
late Speaker Longworth, also a pic- 
ture of David Lynn, handsome archi- 
tect of the Capitol. The House 
is one of the most elaborate of 
the new government buildings—so 
elaborate in fact that officials are re- 
luctant to discuss its individual radios 
and other luxuries for our overwork- 
ed Solons who think they are crowd- 
ed in the old House Office building 
(410 rooms). However, authorities 
are quick to point out that they knock- 
ed $1,000,000 off the original cost. The 
new building is of white Georgia mar- 
ble with base and terraces of pink 
granite. It conforms with its neigh- 
bor as to height and general external 
appearance. It contains 250 suites, 
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an assembly room and various cy: 
mittee rooms. Offices are finished 
walnut, with built-in filecases, bo. 
cases, wardrobes and safes. Un: 
terracing at one side will be sto: 
many old documents now poorly | 
tected in the Capitol basen, 
“Washed” air will be used in the vy 
tilating system. This building is on) 
part of the Capitol’s $35,000,000 . 
largement and beautification progra 
ER SSR Si OT Ae 
IT’S REELY SO 

Unreality is what makes things app: 
in reel life. For instance: 

A director must have a clear day 
rain scenes and night scenes are bh: 
made under a bright mid-day sun. 

Movie fog is made of mineral oil, shot 
through huge atomizers. 

Screen rouge and lipsticks are brow: 
not red, because red photographs black 

All studio lot streets are crooked be- 
cause they can more easily hide the fact 
that they are false front affairs. 


Then there is the taxi driver’s daughte: 
who never lets anything stand in her wa 


PRATTLETATTLE 


HE capital city’s first bank closings in 

many years came with a rush, four 
posting notices within 30 hours. In on 
case a president was charged with using 
$60,000 of his bank’s funds while in an- 
other case “frozen assets” in local apart- 
ment houses was blamed, Washington 
real estate still being inflated. 


As a measure of economy, fingerprint: 
of 130,000 federal employees are now sand- 
wiched in with those of criminals in thx 
files of the Department of Justice. Com- 
pulsory fingerprinting has been instru- 
mental in keeping people with criminal 
records out of government employ. 

The Public Utilities Commission doesn’ 
want sightseeing or other passenger bus- 
ses on the new Mt. Vernon memorial hig!- 
way yet the private organization whic! 
runs George Washington’s home on a fe 
basis thinks the more busses the mor 
people will pay the 25 cents admission 

Though Washington is a city of man 
pets and much petting, that “Dog and Cat 
Shampoo and Beauty Parlor” on Irving 
street has failed. 


What is the longest snake in captivity? 
Well, the local zoo boasts of a newcon« 
—a python—that is 27% feet long. It } 
the particular pride of Director William 
T. Mann, who flipped a penny with D: 
Raymond Ditmars of the Bronx Park 
(New York) zoo for its possession in 
dividing up a strange shipment from : 
rubber company plantation in Sumatra. 

We get much enjoyment out ofthe pub- 
lic concerts of the Marine Band but som: 
how felt that it was a little beneath t 
dignity of this famous organization 
play for aesthetic dancers in a priva! 
group performing in the open air theat: 
at the base of the monument. 

Capital Simile: As self-conscious as 
congressman passing through a group « 
bonus veterans on his way to the Capit: 

“Nothing to report” was the crypt! 
three-word annual report received by t! 
War Department from Major Gener: 
Johnson Hagood, commandant of t! 
seventh corps area. Other corps area rr 
ports ran into thousands of words. Bu 
what can you expect from an old soldi: 
who thinks “80 per cent of army pap« 
work is the bunk”? 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





PROSPECTIVE FIRST LADY 


ACK in February a spirit medium 
B told Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

that her distinguished governor 
husband would “probably” get the 
Democratic presidential nomination, 
and, if he did, he would be elected. 
But spirits of another kind may be the 
determining medium in the election. 
However, the Democratic choice for 
First Lady of the Land does not be- 
lieve in crossing bridges before you 
get to them, so she will not abandon 
her various present activities at this 
time. 

Besides teaching American history 
and English literature three days a 
week as vice principal in the Tod- 
hunter school in New York (having 
to commute from Albany), Mrs. Roose- 
velt runs the Val Kill furniture fac- 
tory where reproductions of early 
American furniture are made to give 
work to the unemployed on _ the 
environs of the big Roosevelt estate at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. She belongs to sev- 
eral women’s clubs but never neglects 
her duties as mistress of a governor’s 
mansion. Then, too, she has shared 
in the care and guidance of her five 
children. 

In fact, child welfare and youth 
education largely occupy Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s thoughts and time, and her ideas 
are modern and practical. “We ought 
to get out of education the ability to 
look at things straight and to decide 
for ourselves what we believe—then 
we ought to have the courage to go 
out into the world and live according 
to our beliefs.” So speaks the niece 
of “Teddy” Roosevelt, who was presi- 
dent at the time of her marriage in 
1905. In fact “Uncle Teddy” gave 
away the bride. 

Somewhat of a philosopher, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt (so christened) 
who married her cousin as if to say, 
“the Roosevelt name is good enough 
for me,” says this about marriage: 





HAPPY HOME HINTS 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
recent issue of Pictorial Review, of- 
fered these 10 rules for a success- 
ful marriage: 

1. Have a definite life pattern. 

2. Keep a household budget. 

3. Let both husband and wife 
share in housemaking duties. 

4. Let neither husband nor wife 
strive to be the dominating person. 

5. Expect to disagree. 

>. Be honest. 

7. Be loyal, keep your differences 
to yourselves. 

8. Talk things over; when hurt 
do not keep it to yourself brooding 
over it. 

9. Avoid trivial criticisms, grum- 
bling and complaints. 

10. Keep alive the spirit of court- 
ship, that thoughtfulness that ex- 
isted before marriage. 





| 





“Among the changing factors of mar- 
riage is the passing of the old idea of 
one morality for men, another for 
women. Marriage is a partnership— 
you must learn to give and to take, 
to be tolerant. Argument gives zest 
to life. It sharpens wits, but it should 
have no malice. And no person has a 
right to tyrannize over another.” 

Wool yarn and knitting needles ac- 
company Mrs. Roosevelt almost every 
place she goes. However, she owes 
her tall, slender figure to the fact that 
she swims, rides horseback and plays 
tennis and golf—“all badly,” she ad- 
mits. Born in New York City Oct. 
11, 1884, her parents died before she 
was 10 and she was educated in pri- 
vate schools. She is finance chairman 
of the woman’s division of the New 
York State Democratic Committee and 
was a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on women’s activities in the 
1924 and 1928 Democratic campaigns. 

Oddly enough, though, she is as 
ardent a prohibitionist as her husband 
is wet. But, as she explains, “He, not 
I, is candidate for president.” 

i 

ALIENS SEND MILLIONS HOME 

Is this why money is so scarce these 
days? Foreigners and foreign-born 
Americans still send millions and mil- 
lions of good American dollars back 
to their native lands each year. The 
Commerce Department reveals that 
last year they sent back a grand total 
of $173,000,000. Sons of Mussolini’s 
domain sent more dollars home than 
the sons of any other country—$26,- 
500,000 in all. Next in order came the 
Greeks with $25,000,000, Russians, 
$15,000,000 and Japanese, $12,500,000. 
But hard times show up even in this 
flow of Uncle Sam’s dollars to foreign 
shores. The total of $173,000,000 for 
1931 was 13 per cent less than in 1930 
and some 30 per cent less than in 1929. 

——_... 
THE OLYMPICS ARE ON! 

Twice as large as the original 
Roman stadium, the Olympic Stadium 
at Los Angeles seats 105,000 persons, 
and there is standing room for 20,000 
more. In this huge structure, the 
world’s largest stadium—1,121 feet 
long and 791 feet wide—opened in 
1923, which has cost the nation’s fifth 
largest city $1,750,000 to build, will 
now be staged the ceremonies, track 
and field championships, gymnastics, 
football and lacrosse games, eques- 
trian finals and field hockey events in 
th 10th Olympiad. During two weeks 
—July 30 to August 14—some 2,000 
athletes from all parts of the world 
will vie for honors. 

But the stadium will not cop the 
whole show. Scores of small fields 
around it are to be used for training 
and for some of the contests. Boxing, 
wrestling and weight lifting will be 
witnessed in the Olympic Auditorium 
(of the Los Angeles A. C.); fencing in 
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WHAT FOOD-FORA 
DOCTOR'S BABY? 


Physician tells of ex- 
cellent results with 


Eagle Brand 


**Due to lack of mother’s milk,”’ 
writes Dr. L. G. Wright, 1726 North 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl., “I put our 
baby on Eagle Brand with excellent 
results as far as weight, growth, bony 
development and bowel regularity 
were concerned. She has never been 
sick except for slight colds. 

“T have used Eagle Brand for 15 
years for bottle-fed babies and, ex- 
cepting two or three cases, I got re- 
sults where others failed. I do not hes- 
itate to recommend it. Results in my 
own family bear out my statement.” 

° . . 

Eagle Brand—next to mother’s milk 
—is the easiest form of milk to digest. 
In the last 75 years, millions of babies 
have been raised on Eagle Brand. 
Thousands owe their lives to it. Try 
Eagle Brand. Follow simple directions 
on can. Write The Borden Company, 
Dept. F-25,350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., for free booklet “Baby’s 
Welfare.” 


EAGLE BRAND BUILDS STURDY BODIES, 
STRAIGHT BONES, SOUND TEETH 





the State Armory; rowing at Long 
Beach (15 miles from Los Angeles); 
aquatic events in a_ specially con- 
structed tank about 160 by 65 feet, and 
many so-called minor events in the 
famous Rose Bow], in Pasadena. There 
are courses laid out for marathoning, 
cross-country cycling and yachting, 
and the Riviera Olympic polo field for 
equestrian and modern pentathlon 
events. And a shooting range. 

Which, with some 300° buildings in 
Olympic Village, provides a $5,000,000 
set-up for the second Olympiad in this 
country (St. Louis held one in 1904) 
and what is expected to be the most 
largely attended of all time. 

ee 
POSTAL GUIDE NOT POSTED 

The United States Postal Guide evident- 
ly does not know that Louisiana is divided 
into parishes. It insists on calling them 
“counties,” the same as in other states. 
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Florida’s Torture Camps 


Sunbeam Prison Camp Belies Name by Inflicting Cruelties 
That Would Have Gone Over Big in the Dark Ages 


Mayo of Florida once boasted to 

The Pathfinder that Florida has 
“one of the most humane prison sys- 
tems of any of the states in the union,” 
frequent tales of brutality from prison 
camps there belie the statement. 
Stories of peonage and brutal lashings 
had an airing in 1923 in the conviction 
of Thomas Higginbotham, convict lum- 
ber camp boss, for second degree mur- 
der growing out of the fatal flogging 
of one prisoner. It was in 1925 that 
then Prison Commissioner Mayo 
proudly informed us that the system 
of hiring out prisoners to turpentine 
and other private interests had been 
done away with, that “the infliction of 
corporal punishment on the body of a 
convict was abolished by the 1923 
session of our legislature” and “we 
have no dark cells in our state.” 


But the substitute for the lash has 
brought about an even more shocking 
condition if reports of circumstances 
attending the death of Arthur J. Mail- 
lefert at the Sunbeam prison camp at 
Bayard are to be believed—and there 
is good evidence that the facts are as 
given. 

It seems that this 22-year-old West- 
field, N. J., youth and former Rutgers 
student was serving a sentence for 
an attempted gas station robbery. 
Whether too ill to work or because he 
faked illness, it appears that he was 
stripped and placed in a 60-gallon bar- 
rel through which his head and legs 
protruded and he could move about 
only with difficulty. Somehow Mail- 
lefert escaped from this diabolical 
contrivance and, still naked, made his 
way into the underbrush and swamps 
where, badly scratched and bleeding, 
he was routed out by guards and 
bloodhounds. For further punishment 
he was placed in what is politely call- 
ed a “sweat box” but which would 
have been a fitting companion of the 
“Iron Maiden” and similar torture de- 
vices of the Dark Ages. The “sweat 
box” is a cell-like building purposely 
made too small for a human to stand 
up or sit down in in comfort. Cov- 
ered with a tar roof and baked in the 
Florida sun, such a prison is horrible 
enough under ordinary circumstances 
but it seems that in Maillefert’s case 
he was, after being flogged and still 
naked, placed in this inclosure with 
his feet in stocks reminiscent of Puri- 
tan days, his hands shackled and, as a 
further precaution, his neck encircled 
with a chain suspended from the roof. 


\ LTHOUGH Prison Commissioner 


CLEANING UP 


Mr. Whitehead will be in Seguin 
Friday, and will meet with all busi- 
ness men of Seguin who are inter- 
ested in exterminating the rats at 
4 o’clock in the district court room 
of the courthouse.—Guadalupe Ga- 
zette-Bulletin, Seguin, Tex. 


For two days the prisoner suffered, 
without food, and then, too weak to 
support his body longer, his knees 
gave way, his body sagged and he 
strangled to death. 

Such is the tragic story from the 
Sunbeam prison camp, subsequently 
closed. As a result, two guards face 
first degree murder indictments in the 
fall. They are Captain George Cour- 
son, in charge of the camp, and his 
assistant, Solomon Higginbotham (the 
same surname borne by the guard con- 
victed in 1923!). They are now out on 
$5,000 bail each. 

Meanwhile Governor Carlton of the 
“Land of Flowers” state, while admit- 
ting that conditions at the Sunbeam 
camp “were evidently bad,” argues 
that it isn’t “quite the right thing to 
condemn the whole system because 
of the unruly few.” 

ee 


SACRED ROYAL PHIZ 


King Carol of Rumania has given 
orders that great care must be exer- 
cised by the postal authorities of that 
country so as not to muss up his pic- 
ture on the stamps with nasty post- 
marks. “Every loyal postal clerk must 
abstain from allowing the postmark 
to appear on any of the features of 
the monarch,” the order reads. The 
magazine Hobbies recalls that postage 
stamps of Sicily, issued in 1859 and 
showing the head of King Ferdinand 
II, were treated in a manner deemed 
“sacred” by his subjects. 

—_—_—_ > 


AUTO TRAFFIC 


Have we too many stop signs and 
signal lights in our traffic control 
system? 

After a disappointing experience 
with stop signs, San Francisco has 
taken down such traffic markers on all 
save seven main arterial thorough- 
fares. A local newspaper explains: 
“We have discovered that deaths in- 
crease when streets are made into 
arterials. Careless motorists pay little 
or no attention to signs. 
the arterials, thinking they are safe, 
collide with foolish motorists who 
disregard signs, and the stop signs are 
worse than none at all in many 
cases.” 

In Washington Police Court Judge 
Ralph Given has frequently rapped 
the three-light system of intersection 
traffic control. In dismissing one case 
involving movement on an amber light 
(caution), he commented: “I am of the 
opinion that the amber light should 
be done away with. It only creates a 
tendency for the motorists to try to 
sneak through, no matter whether it 
is with red or green.” Besides, it is 
pointed out, the pedestrian who starts 
across the street on an amber light 
(in some cities they are yellow; in 
others orange) knows how a base- 
ball player feels when caught between 
bases. 


Motorists on. 


f The Pathfinde,y 


Even the A. A, A. (American Aut: 
mobile Association) didn’t know the: 
were more than 23,000 types of traf! 
signals until they launched a sury: 
in an effort to standardize them. 

oe -_______ 
FAIR WARNING 
When the motor’s new, 
And running true, 
Don’t be a reckless fellow; 
Don’t run the light, 
When the cop’s in sight, 
Or park upon the yellow. 
The wrecks and spills 
Of the pace that kills, 
Are never very funny; 
To face the court 
With a bad report, 
May cost a lot of money. 
—Judge Harry Brokaw of the East Liver- 
pool (Ohio) Municipal Court. 


SPORTETTES 


With American and National League 
batters about on a par as concerns 
percentages, the alleged difference in 
baseballs used by the rival majo: 
leagues is not apparent—one seems to 
be about as “lively” as the other. 

The New York State Athletic Com- 
mission’s ruling that in the future onl) 
experts may announce boxing bouts 
is taken by some writers as a slap a! 
Graham McNamee and “Socker” Coe, 
who reported the Sharkey-Schmelins 
affair in which the official decision 
was a surprise to many radio listen- 
ers-in. 

The increasing number of entries 
for the Olympic games taxed to ¢ca- 
pacity the 500 cottages in Olympic 
Village, Los Angeles, and revised lists 
indicated that the 48 competing na- 
tions would have around 2,000 athletes 
in the contests. 

After an indefinite furlough by th: 
New York Central Railroad Stella 
Walsh, track star, decided to enter the 
Olympics as a representative of he: 
native Poland. After which she ex- 
pects to fill a position in the Polish 
consulate in New York. 

President Hickey of the American 
Association finds that suspending bal! 
players for violation of rules brings 
better results than merely fining the 
offenders. 

Tom Keane, 


Syracuse coach and 
one-time famous sprinter, says no man 
ever ran the 100-yard dash in 9.5 sec- 
onds and that it will never be done. 


Oo 
SOME SUPERSTITIONS 


Numbers on auto tags of wrecked cars 
are extremely popular with the colored 
folk who play the “numbers” game. 

Many Asiatics believe that a cup mad: 
of rhinoceros horn will fall to pieces i! 
poison is put into it. 

Among primitive people frogs and 
toads were regarded as custodians 0! 
rain because of their intimate association 
with water. 

The custom of tattooing still persists 
in Egypt for superstitious reasons. 

There are still some white people in 
Tennessee who place a pan of cold water 
under the bed of a fever patient to allay 
the temperature, and others who put an 
ax under the bed to sever pain. 


] 
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July 30, 1932 


Radio Alters Politics 


In Old Days Candidates Asked People to Lend Their Ears 
Around the Stump; Now It’s Around the Radio 





ADIO seems to be having a bene- 
R ficial effect on politics—and on 

presidential campaigns in par- 
ticular. Just as the loud speaker has 
abolished stump speaking, so is there 
no longer need for those old-time 
“swings around the circle.” For 
nowadays a candidate can get full 
swing on the networks. A newspaper 
can be biased in reporting campaign 
talks, but a radio chain is bound to 
give the parties an even break in let- 
ting each have equal opportunity for 
vocal expression. 

One outstanding result of radio’s 
debut into politics has been to spell 
the doom of old-time oratorial bally- 
hoo and to strengthen the demand 
for snappy, straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks. Particularly did this year’s con- 
vention broadcasts disgust listeners- 
in with the lack of decorum that has 
long characterized sessions which 
have the serious and important job of 
nominating a presidential candidate. 
Until radio aired the proceedings, the 
attendant theatricals and rowdyism 
had been kept from the public ear. 
But now the serious-minded voter at 
home is perturbed and irritated; his 
listening-in is dictating new ethics in 
national politics. 

Writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, that astute political observer 
Mark Sullivan comments that while 
he, personally, was “never shocked” 
by what transpired at conventions he 
does see where that new factor, the 
radio audience, may introduce a new 
standard. He comments: 


If the development goes on, politics 
may come to have as high a standard of 
ethics as prize-fighting. Politicians man- 
aging conventions take more and more 
account of the radio audience. More and 
more, in the mechanism of conventions, 
the audience in the hall is subordinated 
to the radio audience. For example, in 
the recent convention, a three-hour recess 
was decreed by Governor Ritchie’s insist- 
ence that the speeches and demonstration 
for him should not occur at a time when 
radio was busy with commercial and other 
programs outside the convention. 


Political broadcasting also demands 
a different sort of voice than that 
which could formerly spellbind audi- 
torlum audiences. “The most com- 
pelling voice of all who spoke at both 
conventions belonged to Chairman 
Walsh,” hazards John S. Carlile, pro- 
duction manager of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. According to 
this authority, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
sutler’s voice reflected sincereness 
and conviction while that of Senator 
Huey Long represented the old type 
of silver-tongued oratory dropped by 
most great speakers of the modern age 
but which, unfortunately, seems to 
have been adopted by women. Mr. 
Carlile thinks Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mills probably the most forceful 
of the Republican speakers but criti- 
tizes his tendency to allow his voice 


to become high pitched: Says Mr. 


Carlile: 

I believe the outstanding fault in the 
convention speech delivery was the tend- 
ency to end nearly every clause and sen- 
tence with a rising inflection. I wonder 
who started this monotonous style? It is 
certainly not natural. Perhaps one time, 
far removed, a political speaker was crit- 
icized for dropping his voice at the ends 
of sentences, and the rest of them stoical- 
lv decided to do away with this fault for- 
ever. Or perhaps, by raising the voice at 
the conclusion of each sentence, as if in 
question, they hope to sustain interest 
and emotion. 


Governor Roosevelt’s voice, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carlile, “is one of the finest 
on the radio, carrying a tone of per- 
fect sincerity and pleasing inflection.” 
Partly because the President reads his 
speeches, Mr. Carlile finds the Hoover 
voice betraying deliberate effort and 
“typical of the engineer.” Yet, as 
pointed out by Orrin E. Dunlap, jr., 
in the New York Times: “One advan- 
tage both Hoover and Roosevelt have 
in common is that their voices are not 
sectional, that is, they are not too 
Yankee, too Southern or too Western. 
They are more of the universal type 
representative of the United States. 
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The words of both are polished.” Mr. 
Dunlap continues: 


The microphone is a modern weapon in 
politics. It calls for new campaign tac- 
tics. The candidates are aware that by 
their voices the people shall know them. 
They have observed that when a man goes 
on the air, whether he be a politician, 
preacher or comedian, he immediately 
opens himself to far greater criticism and 
general observation that he would ever 
encounter if he remained in the theater 
or in a radioless rostrum. Radio has 
blown away a certain mist that in former 
days added to the candidate’s mystery. 
Today he is more in the spotlight. The 
voters get a better view of him. And after 
four months of campaigning in print, 
radio, talking pictures and by personal 
appearances a candidate is no mystery 
man to the nation. He is known person- 
ally by deed, by picture and by word. 

oo 


STATUES TO THE LIVING 


Statues to the living are almost as 
rare as the faces of the living on our 
postage stamps. However, there are 
a few statues of notables who still 
live. General Pershing’s likeness ap- 
pears in bronze and there is a marble 
bust of Charles G. Dawes at the Capi- 
tol. The late Chauncey M. Depew 
saw a statue of himself unveiled. But 
the latest one is of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Depicting the “Lone Eagle” 
in the working clothes he wore as a 
youthful flyer, the bronze figure stands 
at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Cal., 
the gift of admiring citizens. 





“THOSE WERE THE HAPPY DAYS!” 


Keeping the wolf from The Pathfinder door in the “gay nineties.” 


This was the period 


when the shirtwaist was in full bloom—also leg o’mutton sleeves, high necks (how they 
dug in just behind the ears!), wasp waists, Gibson Girl pompadours stuffed with great 
rats and, though you can’t see them because of the excess cotton yardage, high shoes were 


in vogue. 


However, the latter were supposed to be “heard but not seen.” 











THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


SOME SUNNY FACTS 


The sun may be 93,000,000 miles 
away from the earth but astronomers 
now know nearly as much about the 
chemical composition of its outer 
layers as they do of the surface layers 
of the earth. For this intimate knowl- 
edge of the sun we are indebted, in 
large measure, to Dr. Henry Norris 
Russell, of Princeton university. He 
claims it is now possible to count the 
atoms in the atmosphere of the sun, 
and that the amount of any given ele- 
ment there can be computed by inter- 
pretation of the solar spectrum. Study 
of the solar spectrum, he says, has al- 
ready led to the identification in the 
sun of 62 of the elements and a 
dozen or so chemical compounds. His 
latest researches show that the com- 
position of the sun’s outer layers is 
strikingly similar to the average com- 
position of the earth’s crust. On a 
clear day, according to meteorological 
tables of the Smithsonian Institution 
prepared by Dr. Herbert H. Kimball, 
of the Weather Bureau, the sun at 
noon gives 465,000 times as much light 
as the full moon at its brightest. Not 
only that, but it gives some 12,000,000 
times more light than all the stars in 
the sky on a clear night. This same 
noonday sun, it is calculated, has an 
intensity at the earth’s surface of 
9,600 foot-candles which dwindles to 
33 foot-candles at sunset. 


PEKING WOMAN HUMAN 


The long heralded “Peking man” 
who only recently turned out to be a 
woman, the “Peking woman,” is now 
declared to be more human than ani- 
mal-like. Dr. Davidson Black, world- 
famous Canadian anatomist, attached 
to the Rockefeller Hospital at Peiping, 
describing the 1,000,000-year-old frag- 
mentary wrist, toe and collar bones 
recently found in the same cave in 
which the Peking skull was found 
some years ago, said they go far to- 
ward establishing the Peking woman 
as “truly human,” and one of the 
mothers of the human race. There 
can be no doubt, declares Dr. Black, 
that Mrs. Sinanthropus was of truly 
human status. 


MANY PLANTS YIELD RUBBER 


Crude or raw rubber was obtained 
from different types of rubber-yield- 
ing plants growing in various parts 
of the world for a study of the elec- 
trical properties of rubber at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Penang rubber 
produced by a species of fig tree was 
secured from the Malay peninsula; 
gaboon ball rubber from vines or 
creepers on the West Coast of Africa; 
guayule rubber from a plantation in 
California; hevea rubber from the 
upper Amazon region of South 
America and from plantations in the 
East Indies. These various kinds of 
raw rubber which differ in appear- 


ance, consistency, color, odor and 
other properties were subjected to a 
purification process which removed 
proteins, resins, sugars, and other 
plant products. The rubber left was 
a relatively pure hydrocarbon. Next 
the electrical properties were meas- 
ured and found to be uniform and 
consistent and independent of the 
type of crude rubber from which the 
purified rubber had been made. That 
is, the rubber from the various plants 
appeared to be similar if not identi- 
cal in basic composition. From Cali- 
fornia comes the announcement of 
high hopes of producing rubber from 
the milkweed, a relative of the Mada- 
gascar rubber vine. This is one of 
the many plants with which the late 
Thomas A. Edison experimented. 


SCHEDIR’S LIGHT FOR PENN 


In October Philadelphia will cele- 
brate the 250th anniversary of Wil- 
liam Penn’s landing on American 
shores. In doing so the Quaker City 
will steal a march on the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1933 by having the 
light from a distant star illuminate 
portraits of various Quaker colonists. 
The star selected for the job is Schedir 
because the light used will be what 
left that heavenly body at the time 
Penn embarked for America. In other 
words it takes the light from far dis- 
tant Schedir 250 years to reach the 
earth. The Franklin Institute has 
charge of arrangements for picking up 
the star light and turning it into 
energy which will release the electric 
current to light up the pictures. 


EARTH’S POLES WABBLE 


New proof that the earth’s poles 
wabble has been reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences, in Paris, 
by M. P. L. Mercanton. He has traced 
the past wabbles of the north pole by 
means of magnetic clues left in rocks 
and volcanic lava. 


SOUR MILK MYTH 


There is a popular belief that thun- 
der causes milk to sour. Contrary to 
this belief, says the Department of 
Agriculture, thunder doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with it. Heat and bacteria 
sour milk. And just before thunder- 
storms the atmosphere is unusually 
warm. This condition is ideal for the 
bacteria to work. Milk kept at the 
proper temperature will not sour even 
in thunderstorms. 


READING MACHINE FOR BLIND 


At the 31st biennial convention of 
the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind at the New York In- 
stitute for Education of the Blind re- 
cently Robert E. M. Naumberg, Cam- 
bridge inventor, demonstrated his new 
reading machine that does the “seeing” 
for blind readers. This new machine, 
called a visagraph, scans printed mat- 
ter by means of photo-electric cells 


+ The Pathfinder 


and reproduces it in enlarged and 
embossed characters on a roll of 
aluminum. The blind read these cha: 
acters as they do Braille. 


FATHOMETER FOR SHIPS 


Our Coast and Geodetic Survey ha 
perfected a “fathometer” or automati: 
depth finder for ships that takes 
soundings at the rate of four per se 
ond while the vessel proceeds at ful! 
speed. Thus the skipper is constant 
ly advised of the depth of water and 
can avoid hidden shoals. Tests show 
it will be of great value in preventing 
grounding of ships in fogs. It was de- 
signed by Dr. Herbert Grove of the 
Survey bureau. 


MEDICAL SHEEP SHEARS 


Somehow or other modern Russia 
manages to be different and to do 
things differently. She even does so 
when it comes to shearing sheep 
What they really do is to pluck the 
wool right off the poor creatures. 
However, they dope the animals first 
with a medicine which makes them 
shed their wool. To prepare the sheep 
for the plucking a small dose of a 
preparation of heavy mineral salts is 
given them. This is said to act on the 
synthetic nerve system and in two o1 
three days the wool is loose enough 
to pick off. 


BELGIUM’S “HOLLAND” TUNNELS 


The Belgian cities of Antwerp and 
Ste. Anne are being connected by ve- 
hicular and pedestrian tunnels beneath 
the Schelt river. The work began in 
April and is expected to be completed 
in 1935 at a cost of $7,800,000. The 
tubes are designed by the former en- 
gineer of the Holland tunnels, New 
York. The vehicular one will be 6,29) 
feet long and 29 feet wide while the 
one for pedestrians will be 1,640 feet 
long and 14 feet wide. They will be 
tiled and ventilated by air pumps. 

ee 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

The Democratic platform advocates 
economy by “abolishing useless commis- 
sions” and then immediately proposes a 
“fact finding tariff commission”! 


WHAT NEXT? 


The Ocean Grove, N. J., Camp Meeting 
Association has banned white bathing 
suits on its local beach. (So the white 
clad girls now go over to Asbury Park! 

Virginia has a new law which imposes 
a fine of from $2 to $25 on “jaywalkers.” 
Pedestrians are not allowed to cross 4 
highway between intersections. 

At a Corning (N. Y.) glass works plant 
a new machine makes 442 electric lig!! 
bulbs a minute. 

Bicycles are extremely popular amons 
the Dutch, and to make them even more 
so a Dutch manufacturer has designed ani 
perfected an electric motor and storag 
battery for that foot-propelled vehicle. 

John Dahl, hitch-hiker, rode into D 
troit Lakes, Minn., after only five days 
out from his home town, San Francisco 
He credited the sign on his pack for his 
speed. It read: “PICK ME UP ORI WIL! 
VOTE FOR HOOVER.” 
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July 30, 1932 * 


International “Polar Year” 


More Than 200 Trained Scientists of 28 Leading Nations 
to Study Polar Mysteries That Affect Rest of Earth 


OLAR YEAR” begins August Ist 
and lasts until August 31, 1933. 


During that year more than 200 
trained scientists of 28 leading na- 
tions of the world, split up into some 
50 expeditions, will make a practical 
and intensive study of the polar area 
beyond the Great Circle and in the 
antarctic. The little known and less 
understood happenings in these re- 
gions affect the rest of the earth. Sci- 
entists now believe that the north 
polar area is the brew-pot of our 
storms. They even intimate that 
American farmers can blame destruc- 
tive droughts like that of 1930-1931 on 
the ice-caps there. And floods, too! 

What could be more fitting for the 
50th anniversary of the first “Polar 
Year” of 1882-1883 than another 
“Polar Year”? Modern wearther fore- 
casting grew out of that first “Polar 
Year.” It would be hard to predict 
what will be the result of this “Polar 
Year,” because we have scores of in- 
struments now not invented and not 
even dreamed of in 1882. Then we 
have the advantages of aerial obser- 
vation and mapping, of radio, and of 
equipment lessening by far the hard- 
ships and hazards of polar work. 

This year’s program is under the 
auspices of the International Polar 
Year Commission. American members 
of the commission are Captain N. H. 
Heck, of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Dr. John A. Flemming, di- 
rector of the Department of Terres- 
trial Magnetism of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. Of the nearly 
50 stations planned in the far north 
some 16 have already been established, 
13 more are assured and six others 
probable. Congress authorized ap- 
propriation of funds for the establish- 
ment of an American station near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, where there is al- 
ready established a first-order auroral 
Station (thanks to the Rockefeller 
Foundation) and a Weather Bureau 
meteorological station. 

Briefly, the program for the entire 
year, as outlined by the commission, 
includes a thorough investigation of 
the auroral phenomena; weather con- 
ditions affecting agriculture, radio and 
aviation; origin of storms, magnetism 
and static; meteorological or upper 
air currents; wind direction; atmos- 
phere; humidity; velocity; geology; 
movement of icebergs; continental 
drift; glacial history; formation drift 
and disintegration of icebergs; ocean 
currents and other related subjects. 

All of the expeditions plan to use 
the same kind of instruments and fol- 
low the same program. Then they 
will be able to compare results. Be- 
sides making a thorough study of mag- 
netism in the earth and upper air, 
weather conditions near the poles, 
etc., as well as any other hitherto un- 
explained phenomena, 12 of the expe- 
ditions will concentrate on the North- 
ern Lights or aurora borealis. One 





British expedition wil] concentrate 
on a theory that the aurora borealis 
is caused by rays from the sun which 
have been stopped by the so-called 
Heaviside layer. The aurora, you 
know, is a meteorological phenome- 
non something like lightning. That 
is, a sort of manifestation of atmos- 
pheric electricity. But it is also said 
to bear intimate relations to terres- 
trial and cosmical magnetism. Many 
scientists believe that a faint but 
characteristic swishing sound accom- 
panies displays of the “northern 
lights” when they are close to the 
ground and when great stillness pre- 
vails. 

Among other countries taking part 
in the program are Norway, Green- 
land, Iceland, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Brazil, Argentina, Turkey, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, etc., etc. Russia and 
Denmark will no doubt have the larg- 
est number of stations. Apparently 
observations and studies in the ant- 
arctic will be left to Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd. 

As the program now stands eight 
expeditions are to study the line of 
intense magnetic activity that extends 
through Greenland and Europe. Others 
will study the weather and upper air 
from high points in the Pyrenees 
mountains, in Norway, Greenland, 
Iceland and in the bleak islands that 
fringe the arctic coasts of Europe and 
Asia. The electrical and magnetic 
forces in the African jungles and des- 
erts are being studied by France, Italy 
and Belgium. Turkey has her station 
in Asia Minor, while Brazil’s is at 
Vassouras and Argentina’s is in the 
Orkney Islands. 

SE ——eeee 


BORAH NOT A CANDIDATE 


After much apparent flirting with 
Prohibitionists, Senator Borah an- 
nounced that he is not a candidate for 
the nomination for the presidency by 
a third party, and never has been. 
Chairman Colvin of the Prohibition 
party, however, still refused to give 
up hope. In spite of the failure of the 
prohibition Board of Strategy in 
Washington to expand the Prohibition 
party into a larger third party Mr. 
Colvin said the movement was still 
under way, and that it was hoped to 
get Senator Borah to head the greater 
party. An indication that the Senator 
was on his way back to the regular 
Republican camp—in spite of his say- 
ing he would not support Hoover on 
a wet plank—was his statement that 
he would attend the White House noti- 
fication party if invited. He evident- 
ly hoped the President would prove 
himself personally drier than his 
platform. 

——___—~.- 
TIMELY TIP 
When somebody hands you a lemon 
Go on your way undismayed. 
Just add some sugar and water 
And make you a lemonade. 


WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 
WITHOUT CALOMEL 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in 
the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


If you feel sour and sunk and the world looks punk, 
don’t swallow a lot of salts, mineral water, oil, laxa- 
tive candy or chewing gum ‘and expect them to make 
you suddenly sweet and buoyant and full of sunshine. 

For they can’t do it. The *y only move the bowels 
and a mere movement doesn’t get at the cause. The 
reason for your down-and-out feeling is your liver. 
It should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. 

If this bile is not flowing freely, your food doesn’t 
digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You have a thick, bad taste and your breath 
is foul, skin often breaks out in blemishes. Your head 
aches and you feel down and out. Your whole system 
is poisone 

t takes those good, old CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS to get these two pounds of bile flow- 
ing freely and make you feel “‘up and up.”” They con- 
tain wonderful, harmless, gentle vegetable extracts, 
amazing when it comes to making the bile flow freely. 

But don’t ask for liver pills. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. Look for the name Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills on the red label. Resent a substitute. 25c at all 
stores. stores. © 1981 C. M. 1931 C. M. Co. 





REMEDIES FOR rt DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dep. 1801. SOUTH HOLLAND. ILL. 


ROOSEVELT & GARNER 
° HOOVER & CURTIS 
Neckties Just out. Be the first te clean up. 


BEER vas also **Olympic’’, ** Hot-Cha’’ and Bonus 





Ties _— bee. “mo $21.00 gross. Bompie 25 cents. 26 per 
cent oO. Spee! Sale a2 2 eH 60 Neck 
wear for 3 oe _— * Lietrincieas TIE MFG o., 1140 
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Make Up Your Own Club 
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Successful Farming 
Everyday Life 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal 
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ark an X before the five magazines of your choice 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and receive ae five magazines and Pathfinder each 


for one ye 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance end our service will ple and our service will Diease you. you. 


Sell". ""Us 


If you would like to increase your income, have 
extra money to buy the things you have always wish- 
ed for, write us today, using the convenient inquiry 
blank below. We will tell you all about the easy 
money others are making by looking after our sub- 
scription business in their community and send you 
instructions and free outfit, so that you can start 
turning your spare moments into cash right away 
No investment—experience unnecessary 
— — NO OBLIGATION INQUIRY BLANK — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER. 

The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

Please send me free outfit and instructions. I want 

to make some EXTRA money 
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Address 
City State 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


What is Franklin D. Roosevelt’s religion? 
Governor Roosevelt is a member of the 
Episcopal church. His wife is a Presby- 
terian. 
How can an amendment be repealed? 
An amendment to the Constitution can 
be repealed only by the adoption of an- 
other amendment which nullifies it. 


“5 


Which is correct, five times eight “is” or 
“are” 40? 
Either the singular or plural verb may 
be correctly used in such cases. Usage is 
about equally divided. 


How is “Aesop” pronounced? 

“Aesop,” the name of the traditional 
author of a collection of fables, is correct- 
ly pronounced “ee-sop,” the first syllable 
being accented. It frequently is mispro- 
nounced “aye-sop.” 


How old is Mayor Walker? 
Mayor Walker of New York is 51 years 
of age. 


Who was the first postmaster-general? 


Samuel Osgood, of Mass., was the first 
postmaster-general after the adoption of 
the Constitution. He was appointed in 
1789 by President Washington, but he was 
not a member of the cabinet in the mod- 
ern sense. It was not until the adminis- 
tration of Jackson that the postmaster- 
general became a regular member of the 
cabinet. 


Is “carry a girl to a show” correct? 


In Shakespeare’s time and for many 
years afterward “carry” in the sense of 
take, escort, guide or conduct was recog- 
nized in literary usage. Now it is regard- 
ed as archaic or provincial and in the 
United States its use is limited almost en- 
tirely to the southern states. 


What is the diameter of the earth? 

The distance through the earth from 
pole to pole is 7,000 miles. Since it 
bulges slightly its diameter at the equator 
is 27 miles more than at the poles. The 
distance around the earth on the surface 
is 24,900 miles. 


Do migratory birds rear two broods? 

As a rule those species of birds which 
go south in the winter do not rear young 
while in their winter homes, although 
there are some exceptions. 


Can non-venomous snakes bite? 

snakes, such as bull 
snakes, blue racers and garter snakes, 
have fangs and can bite. Their bite is 
not more dangerous than that of most 
wild animals. In a general way it may be 
said that there is considerable danger in 
being bitten by any animal or reptile. 


Non-poisonous 


Can a person whistle or talk in a vacuum? 


A person could not live or talk or whis- 
tle or do anything else in a vacuum. 


Why are the ridges in bark vertical? 
Trees grow in circumference in the 
cambium layer between the bark and the 
trunk fiber. The diameter of the tree 
splits the bark into vertical lines and pro- 
duces the familiar ridges. If a tree grew 
in height by the: gradual lengthening of 
the entire trunk and limbs, there would 
also be horizontal ridges in the bark; but 
a tree puts on height growth only from 





THESE TIMES 

L. D. M. writes: Please advise me 
what to do for chronic bronchitis. 
1 have had it, to a greater or lesser 
degree, for a number of years, since 
it was my misfortune to be UNEM- 
PLOYED in a dusty printing office. 
—Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 


——_——$$—$—$—$ 


the top, that is, through the annual ex- 
tension of terminal buds, and therefore 
there are no ridges in the bark running 
around the trunk. Certain trees, known 
as decorticating trees, shed their bark at 
intervals and avoid the necessity for the 
ridges. 
How many Jews are there? 

The total number of Jews in the world 
is estimated at 18,000,000. 


What is the curvature of the earth? 

The curvature of the surface of the 
earth for the first mile is about eight inch- 
es, and it increases at first approximately 
as the square of the distance. 


When was the Hall of Fame created? 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
was created in a bequest made to New 
York university in 1900. 


How long is the Chinese wall? 


The Great Wall of China as originally 
built was about 2,550 miles long, counting 
all spurs, curves and loops. The distance 
from one end to the other as the crow 
flies is 1,145 miles. 

When was the south pole first reached? 

Roald Amundsen, of Norway, was the 
first man to reach the south pole. He and 
the other members of his expedition 
reached that point Dec. 11, 1911. Captain 
Robert F. Scott, an Englishman, reached 
the south pole on the 18th of the follow- 
ing January. Scott and his entire party 
perished on the return trip. 


How fast does sound travel? 


Sound travels at different speeds 
through different mediums. Its speed is 
also affected by temperature. For in- 
stance, sound travels through hot air 
(100%) at 1,266 feet a second, while in 
zero weather it travels at 1,088 feet a sec- 
ond. 


Do cows ever give milk before having a 
calf? 

Normally a cow will not produce milk 
until just before or immediately after she 
has given birth to a calf. Occasionally, 
however, a cow will start to produce milk 
a considerable time before calving. 

What is a blue book? 

In Great Britain a blue book is an offi- 
cial report or government publication, 
particularly a Parliamentary publication, 
such as are regularly printed by the 
crown and presented to both houses of 
Parliament. The name arose from the 
fact that such publications generally have 
blue covers or wrappers, although nowa- 
days they are sometimes bound in drab 
or white colors. Parliamentary blue books 
were first officially sold to the public in 
1836. In the United States “blue book” 
has various uses, but it is not applied to 
Government bulletins, documents and re- 
ports. Formerly the term was applied 


The Pathfinde, 


popularly to a_ publication, officia 
known as the Biennial Register, conta 
ing the names, addresses, residences, 
aries and other information about all p 
sons employed by the federal governm: 
Colloquially “blue book” is also applied 
a register or directory containing 
names and addresses of persons of sx 
prominence. 


How many languages are there? 

The number of languages spoken in 
world is 2,796, according to the Fre: 
Academy. It is not always easy to det 
mine when a system of speech should |, 
classed as a separate language or me) 
as a dialect. 

io 
MURDEROUS AMERICA 


Dr. Frederick Hoffman, well known 
Statistician, lists 10 things that make 
this country the most murderous in the 
world. No less than six Americ:in 
cities, his latest figures disclose, have 
more murders in proportion to their 
population than any other city in the 
world, their nearest competitors being 
Mexico City and Bangkok, Siam. 
Homicides in American cities, he 
points out, average more than 10 times 
higher than in similar cities in Canada. 

His 10 reasons for America being 
first in murder are: 1. The continua! 
suggestion of killing in the news and 
in crime fiction, including the movies 
2. The easy availability of firearms. 
3. The slowness of American murder 
trials and the relatively large chance 
that conviction can be escaped. 4. 
The propensity of the large negro 
population in the United States to 
commit crimes of violence when ir- 
responsible. 5. The practice of capi- 
tal punishment which tends not to be 
enforced. 6. The lack of men and 
money to cope with the newly-devel- 
oped auto bandits. 7. The continua! 
long list of unsolved murders. 8. The 
prevailing police slackness in detect- 
ing and punishing crimes against chil- 
dren, including sexual crimes. 9. The 
frequent murders of policemen, often 
unpunished. 10. The prevailing pub- 
lic apathy about crime and its punish- 
ment, which, incidentally, is felt to be 
among the greatest causes of this un- 
enviable record of our fair land. 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to the 
person contributing our idea of the most original 
tidbit of the week. dities about your locality oF 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder 


The French government coins 
money. 

The female turkey buzzard protects 
her nest from intruders by disgorgins 
over the prowler what carrion she 
has recently eaten. 

Eleven of our 30 presidents were 
sworn in by Catholics. 

More than 150,000 persons are bor 
every day and 100,000 die during the 
same period. 

The present calendar is so near!) 
accurate that the error will 10! 
amount to a day until the year 52!!! 
A. D. 
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FREE AIR 





Business Critics of Farmers Have to Take 
a Back Seat 

Editor—Now that the farming industry, 
the one hit first and hardest of all by 
the depression, is still operating at full 
speed after all these years of low, lower 
and lowest prices and high, higher and 
highest taxes while so many of the city 
industries have almost ceased to operate 
at all, I sometimes wonder what those 
smart business men think—those business 
men who represent those failing city in- 
dustries—those business men who have 
always said the farmers’ troubles were al- 
ways due to the fact that the farmers 
were sorry, lazy and inefficient. It seems 
to me that some of these former critics 
of the farmers have some explaining to 
do, or else some apologies to make. d 
Huffer, Lewisville, Tex 





Florida Carpenters Want Work 

Editor—You have an article under 
Prattletattle which says that Union car- 
penters refuse to compromise on $9.00 per 
day wages. Such wages have been un- 
known in Florida except during the World 
war. I married in Chicago nearly half a 
century ago, and was receiving from $12 
to $15 per week and got along and saved 
money. We in Florida at the present time 
would be tickled to death to get $9.00 
per day or even 8-7-6-5-4-3 or $2.00, if it 
was regular.—O. J. Muhlbacher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


How Can the Bottle Come Back When 
It’s Right Here? 

Editor—I cannot agree with Mr. Rocke- 
feller when he says bring back the bottle 
but don’t pull the cork. He and everyone 
else knows that if the bottle comes back 
the cork will be pulled.—H. F. Bernard, 
Natick, Mass. 


According to the Scriptures 


Editor—In Questions and Answers the 
question was asked, “Did birds descend 
from mammals?” I would advise the per- 
son who answered this query to get down 
his Bible and read the only authentic 
story of creation. There he will find ex- 
pressly stated in the first chapter of 
Genesis that reptiles and fowls are of 
separate kinds.—Mrs. John A. Martin, 
Atchison, Kans. 


They Seem to Crave Malt and Hops Instead 

Editor—Our fair-minded Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah spoke in part as follows: 
“The Republican platform as a whole has 
nothing in it.” Since then platform writ- 
ers and their staunch supporters have 
been crawfishing like a Florida sandcrab 
while walking and talking on the dry-wet 
political fence. Why not tie the 18th 
amendment resubmission plank bull in 
the backyard until the cows come home 
because the people crave milk and honey 
instead after having chased prosperity 
around the corner since 1928 while watch- 
ing and waiting for the golden calf?—O. 
4. McKelvie, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Those Who Want Prohibition Repealed 


Editor—I have talked with many people 
of all classes on the subject which seems 
to be on the lips of most everybody at 
the present time, namely, prohibition. 
According to my findings, there are three 
classes of people who are hoping for the 
repeal of the 18th amendment more than 
‘he rest. One class is the idle rich who 





must be against something—having 
nothing else to do they pick on prohibi- 
tion. Second, the young folks who never 
knew the evils connected with the open 
saloon and its effects on the home and 
family. Third, those who are in it for 
personal gain, and this includes wet poli- 
ticians.—Harold Clark, New Brunswick, 
a 3 


Three Cent Piece and Nickel 

Editor—I wish to take exception to your 
statement that in 1866 the three cent 
piece was replaced by the five cent piece, 
commonly called the nickel. I have in my 
possession both nickel and silver three 
cent pieces of dates after 1866. The re- 
port of the Director of the United States 
Mint for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, shows that coinage of the three 
cent piece began in 1851 and was dis- 
continued in 1889. The silver three cent 
piece was coined from 1851 to 1873 and 
the nickel three cent piece was coined 
from 1865 to 1889.—Herbert H. Smith, 
Volga, la. 


Disarmament is the Style Now 


Editor—I notice that E. J. Miller, of 
Presidio, Tex., brings up the question of 
the “gun law.” That law was made by 
friends of the gangsters and burglars for 
their protection. The name is suspicious, 
and it shows how ignorant the makers 
were as the Constitution plainly says a 
citizen of the United States “shall have 
the right to keep and bear arms” and that 
right shall not be infringed.—Dr. J. T. 
Tibbetts, Mineola, N. Y. 


The Voters Should Take Care of Such 
Futuristics 


Editor—One great trouble with an of- 
ficeholder in our national government is 
that he studies future elections instead of 
present depression.—W. E. Bates, Hunt- 
ingdon, Tenn. 


World’s Largest Oak 


Editor—California claims the distinc- 
tion of having the largest oak tree in the 
world. The Sir Joseph Hooker Oak, sit- 
uated in Bidwell Park near Chico, north- 
ern California. Its entire height is 101 
feet; circumference eight feet from the 
ground is 28 1/6 feet; spread of north and 
south branches, 147 feet; circumference of 
outside branches, 446 feet; diameter eight 
feet from the ground, nine feet; esti- 
mated age, 1,000 years. Allowing two 
feet to the person 7,885 people can stand 
under it.—Mrs. Ruhama Beresford, Corn- 
ing, Cal. 


Sounds Incredible, Too 


Editor—If the preachers, churches and 
drys are for the continuation of the 18th 
amendment there must be some mistake 
somewhere. For should it be annulled the 
racketeers would be out of business. Logi- 
cally then it seems that they must stand 
together, which seems incredible-—Robert 
O’Neal, Tampa, Fla. 

————.———_____ 
SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


Secretary of the Navy Adams has per- 
sonally written Lieutenant Thomas F. 
Kelly, assistant inspector of naval petro- 
leum reserves in California, praising him 
for his “resourcefulness and ingenuity” in 
returning to the government $68,000 out 
of a $70,000 appropriation. 
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The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
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The | Pathfinder The Pathander 


~ Send your name, address and remittance with 


number of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington. D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 








Do You Know— 


What causes sparks when one rubs a cat's 
back? 
Is smoking permitted in Congress? 
What time of day is evening? 
What countries comprise the Near East? 
What Queen reigned after death? 
Who said, “‘The public be damned’’? 
Can the President adjourn Congress? 
When and why were English sparrows brought 
te America? 
Has a Catholic priest ever been chaplain 
of Congress? 
What is the Southwick jog? 
These questions and hundreds and hundreds of other 
equally interesting ones are answered in that new 
427 page book by George W. Stimpson, ‘‘NUGGETS 
OF KNOWLEDGE.”"’ We can supply this ‘‘best seller”’ 
and ‘‘the world’s most quoted periodical,’’ The Path- 
finder, at the bargain rate of only $1.65. No well in- 
formed person can afford to be without this valuable 
book and The Pathfinder’s entertaining weekly visits 


Send your order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, DB. C. 


As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, eviden« ~ 


p Beery Aan well known Patents Fy oxmeoetnss value. 
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Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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your money back. Send for it today—sure. Address 
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Keeping House in Russia 


A Topsy-turvy Land Where Eggs are $2.65 a Dozen and Where 
Maids Take Their Mistresses on Two-weeks’ Trial 


most Americans. We hear vague- 
ly of the “five-year-plan,” ration- 

ing and what not, but it remains for 
a woman—an American at that—to 
give us an intimate glimpse of what 
life is really like in the land of the 
bolsheviks. As the wife of an Amer- 
ican engineer employed on a Soviet 
mining project, Mrs. Mary F. Starr 
lived in the land of the sickle and 
hammer from 1928 until 1931. 

Writing in the July Woman’s Home 
Companion, Mrs. Starr recounts that 
when she crossed the Soviet border 
she found that while the government 
permits outsiders to bring in clothes 
free of duty all money must be reg- 
istered. She found Russian railroads 
subject to many delays and soon learn- 
ed to carry twice as much food as 
might ordinarily be expected. Rus- 
sian trains carry few dining cars. 
Their cars are wider than ours but 
third-class travel is so crowded that 
“whole families wait for days in the 
station to get a place on the train.” 

It was in Kharkov that she lived. 
They let her have an apartment of 
two bedrooms, a combination living 
and dining room, a kitchen and a bath. 
Ordinarily the latter two rooms are 
shared by three families. The kitchen 
had a sink with hot and cold water, 
a wood stove and an oil stove. The 
Starrs brought with them the only 
electric refrigerator in this city of 
half a million souls. “As far as I 
know,” she says, “it was the only one 
in the entire Ukraine, and there were 
only four or five in all Russia. It was 
an object of great interest to the Rus- 
sians. When it was first installed and 
my maid saw that the water in the 
freezing pans had really turned to ice, 
she stood spell-bound, threw up her 
hands and said, “Oh! America!” It 
was subsequently put to good use to 
treat a woman patient of a large hos- 
pital which had no ice and could ob- 
tain none. 


But for that matter, says Mrs. Starr, 
carpet sweepers, soap, toothpaste, face 
powder, kitchen utensils and even 
sewing machines are luxuries in Rus- 
sia. She tells of a local tailor who 
kissed her hand in gratification be- 
cause she allowed him to take home a 
needle with which he had done some 
sewing in her apartment. In Kharkov 
it was impossible to have a pair of 
shoes half-soled and absorbent cotton 
was sold only on a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, one ounce to a person, 


The “bezprizornie” or homeless 
children of Russia she reports dimin- 
ishing in number but says she always 
took along her maid when she went 
to market to keep the gamins from 
snatching her pocketbook or packages. 
Incidentally, the servant problem in 
Russia is a trial affair. While the mis- 
tress is trying out the domestic the 
latter is giving her employer a trial. 


T= Soviet Russia is an enigma to 


At the end of two weeks, if both are 
satisfied, the domestic can only be dis- 
charged fur murder or theft. Mrs. 
Starr paid her servant $15 a month, 
which is about twice the normal sum. 
In addition, the law provides that each 
maid must be supplied with two cot- 
ton dresses, one pair of shoes and a 
kerchief each year. 

The Starrs tired of Russian diet and 
ordered some canned goods from the 
States. The second shipment was held 
up because of disagreement over duty. 
The customs officials said that if the 
Starrs could prove that little sugar had 
been used in canning the fruit, the 
duty would be ONLY 100 per cent. 
Mrs. Starr accordingly selected a can 
of grapefruit, thinking the sourness 
would satisfy. But they sent it to a 
laboratory for testing and the verdict 
was not in the Starrs’ favor. The duty 
would have been $5 a can so they re- 
luctantly abandoned the shipment. 
Likewise they turned back 10-cent 
cakes of American soap on which the 
Soviet wanted to collect $5 a cake 
duty. 

Food was scarce and many people 
were willing to work just for meals. 
There were stores for foreigners only, 
in which no Russians were allowed. 
But, explains Mrs. Starr: 


We made it a rule to dress inconspicu- 
ously though we were expected to be well 
dressed and we learned that the Russians 
resent the idea that “anything is good 
enough to wear in Russia.” For two rea- 
sons we did not care to attract attention 
by our clothes; one was that we felt it was 
in better taste to dress inconspicuously 
in a country where the people had so lit- 
tle; and another was that the Russians 
had no hesitation about asking where we 
got our clothes, how much they cost, how 
long we had had them, were they the 
latest New York fashion, and were they 
new when we got them or did someone 
give them to us. 


The Starrs experienced much an- 
noyance from lost and delayed letters 
and telegrams, due to Russian ineffi- 
ciency or censorship, or both. On the 
whole, though, they found the people 
inclined to be polite and kindly and, 


SOVIET PRICES 


Courtesy Woman’s Home Companion 


Butter, $5.50 a pound 

One dried fish, $1.25 

Goose fat, $3.00 a kilo (2 1/5 pounds) 

Sunflower seed oil, which they use 
a great deal for frying, $6.00 a 
liter (about a quart) 

Soap, if available at all, $6.00 a 
pound 

A small package of baking soda, 
$1.25 

Meat, when available, $1.50 a pound 

One chicken, $7.50 

One goose, $20.00 

One cucumber pickle, 20 cents 

One bottle milk, 75 cents 

Potatoes, 50 cents a kilo 

Salt pork, $4.00 a pound 

Flour, $2.00 a kilo 

Ten eggs, $2.25 


# The Pathfinde, 


contrary to the general impressio 
possessed of a keen sense of hum 
Mrs. Starr speaks of winter tempe: 
tures of 40 degrees below zero and 
ability to read at midnight in hot su 
mer without need for artificial li: 
She deplored the lack of amusem: 
but found pleasure at cards and 
dancing, skating and swimming. “T} 
new operas and ballets,” she writ 
“are all Communistic propaganda, 
they are beautifully done. The 
ballets are marvelous but, unfo: 
nately, a law has been passed for} 
ding the music of Tschaikowsky 
Rachmaninoff.” Mrs. Starr conclud 

When you have lived in Russia for t! 
years the greatest thrill of all is the : 
ization that you are slipping through 
barbed-wire fence on the way out. 1! 
minute the fence is behind you, you fe 
that you are in a different world and 
feeling of tremendous relief comes 0) 
you. No one who has not experienced it 
can appreciate what it means to leave 
that behind and return to the land \{ 
the free. 

a ee 
MONUMENT TO INSECTS 


There are monuments to apples, : 
gulls, dogs, fishermen, Eve, coo 
Rhode Island reds, cows and what | 
so why not a shaft to insects? Any- 
how, Premier Moore of Queensland 
proposes one to the “cactoblastus,” an 
insect which has checked the spread 
of cactus on Australian farm lands. 


WELL NOW! 


After many varied experiences, 
Abraham Lincoln’s watch, which has 
harbored in Europe these many years 
was scheduled to be sold at publi 
auction at Oslo, Norway. The time- 
piece is of French origin and stil! 
keeps good time. 

Despite the depression, American 
tourists spent $570,000,000 abroad in 
1931. 

Money received from the auction 
sale of articles seized by the New 
York police goes to the police pension 
fund. A recent sale of articles rang- 
ing from false teeth to motor boats 
netted $10,000. 

Debts and reparations account for 
about 33 per cent of the Bulgarian 
budget, with the army and navy tak- 
ing an additional 17 per cent. 

A king’s salary is paid by U 
Sam. The sultan of Sulu is carricd 
on the federal pay roll to Keep pe: 
in that part of the world. But for thu! 
matter, we once footed the bills of the 
royal families of Hawaii and Samwu 

————_. 
SIAM AND SUPERSTITION 

An ancient Siamese superstition wa 
prime cause of the overthrow of 
country’s absolute monarchy, accordins ' 
David E. Kaufman, American Minist: 
Siam, home for a vacation. He points 
that Siam (a word which, oddly en 
means “land of the free”) has long 
that the Chykra dynasty would last ¢% 
actly 150 years. The recent revolt, 
kept the king after shearing him of 
of his former power, occurred durin 
150th anniversary of that dynasty. 
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YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


LESSON VIII 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


A NALYZE the following sentences 
£ 











indicating the independent and 

dependent clauses: classify the 
dependent clauses and state what word 
each clause modifies: also state 
whether the sentense is simple, com- 
plex or compound. 


i. 
The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept 
Were working upward in the night. 


This is a compound sentence, the 
first and second members connected 
by the word “but.” The entire first 
member, “The heights of great men 
reached and kept were not attained by 
sudden flight” is independent. The in- 
dependent clause of the second mem- 
ber is “they were working upward in 
the night:” the dependent clause, 
“while their companions slept,” is an 
adverbial clause modifying “were 
toiling.” 


2. Plutarch tells us that when the 
Athenians were defeated at Syracuse, the 
Sicilians spared those who could repeat 
any of the poetry of Euripides. 


Independent clause: “Plutarch tells 
us.” Dependent clause: “that the Si- 
cilians spared those who could repeat 
any of the poetry of Euripides.” This 
is a noun clause object of the verb 
“tells.” “when the Athenians were de- 
feated at Syracuse” is an adverbial 
clause modifying spared. “Who could 
repeat any of the poetry of Euripides,” 
is an adjective clause modfying 
“those.” This is a complex sentence. 
It consists of a principal clause and 
three dependent clauses. 


With respect to form sentences are 
classified into simple, complex and 
compound. A simple sentence is one 
that contains only one subject and one 
predicate. A sentence containing a 
principal clause and one more de- 
pendent (subordinate) is called a com- 
plex sentence. (Latin “woven to- 
gether”). A sentence consisting of 
several independent or coordinate 
sentences joined together is called a 
compound sentence. 

With respect to meaning, sentences 
are classified as assertive, interroga- 
tive and imperative. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Fatalities from accidents in this 
country, a Bureau of Standards study 
reveals, have reached the astounding 
annual total of 100,000 persons. Of 
this number autos and trucks kill 
some 33,000. Public transportation 
systems like trains, trolleys, airplanes, 
elevators, etc., take 20,000. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, accidents suffered 
in homes result in the deaths of more 
than 30,000 persons annually. The loss 
of human life by fire averages 7,500 
persons each year. Except for traffic 
mishaps, falls were found to be the 
most frequent source of accidents. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
is authority for the statement that 41 
per cent of the non-fatal disabling in- 
juries occur outside of the home and 
that of the 43 per cent due to falls in 
the home, contrary to a popular idea, 
very few occur in the bathtub. Any- 
how, the National Safety Council esti- 
mates our annual economic loss from 
accidents at $2,300,000,000., 
ee 


IT REALLY HAPPENED 


When kidnapers took Joseph Myda, of 
Cleveland, for a “ride” they came unex- 
pectedly upon a golf course filled with 
players. Myda screamed for help and 
some 200 “good sports” brandishing golf 
clubs and hurling balls and stones forced 
the gangsters to dump their intended vic- 
tim out and flee. 

Having paid his $1 for a pleasure ride, 
Dr. Andrew W. Speer, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
got into the wrong airplane at Pittsburgh 
and was taken to Columbus, Ohio, where 
officials gave him a free return ticket. His 
dollar took him 315 miles! 

Lawrence Haag of Easton, Pa., has a 
clam with human false teeth between its 
shells, and as Mrs. Elsie Bullock, of To- 
ronto, Canada, offered $10 for the return 
of her lost ivories she will be given an 
opportunity to identify the teeth by 
means of a photo. 

Dorothy Fletcher, of Santa Monica, Cal., 
author of “Merrily We Go to Hell,” was 
fined $50 in a New York traffic court, but 
she chose to go to jail for three days 
“for the experience.” 

A few minutes after being fired, Thomas 
Earl, animal keeper at the Brookside Zoo, 
in Cleveland, walked into the cage of a 
900-pound Russian brown bear to give 
him his breakfast of raw meat, bread and 
carrots, but the usually docile bear turned 
on him and clawed him to death before 
being shot by keepers. 








BRAIN TEASER 


RESTOCKING 


ERE is a problem, one of my 
own, writes puzzle fan M. 


Cohen, of Boston. A merchant 
bought a bill of goods to restock his 
nearly empty store on 10 days credit. 
When the bill was due he mailed a 
check in settlement. But the check 
was returned to him for the reason 
that it covered only half of the amount 
of the bill. The merchant looked over 
the invoice and the check, both con- 
tained six digits, but he discovered 
that the 14 cents the bill called for 
was written on the left side in the 
check. This was an awful error, he 
thought to himself. He apologized and 
mailed another check for which he 
promptly received a_ receipted bill 
“Paid in full.” But the question is: 
How much was the bill? Answer will 
appear next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—He got 15 apples, 
left eight at the first gate, four at the 
second gate, two at the third gate and 
took the old man the one required. 

i 


LET’S GO NORTH 
The Tlingit Indian, who lives in Alaska, 
is said by Kalvero Oberg, Chicago U. 
graduate of anthropology, to be the ideal 
“Indian giver,” for in that tribe the Indian 
who gives the most is rated the highest, 
and each tribe tries to outdo the other. 


| 
| 
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dlds Rupture! 


Tired wearing trusses? Learn 
about this newest system that posi- 
tively must show actual reduced size of 
rupture during trial or you need not keep it. 


Free Offer to Ruptured 


If you act at once you get big extra-value 
offer and extended free trial privilege of 
30 days, or even more if you want it. 


Amazing, brief system of Nature help com- 
bined with newest sSuction-Cell Retainer 
Cough, sneeze, put it to any test. No springs, 
leather, bars or leg straps. Results beyond 
imagination, Get free offer at once. Packet 
sent in plain envelope. 
NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

1802 New Bank Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio. 


FULL 
GUARANTEED Protected by U. $. Pat. 


Pay Agents Up to $47 a Day 


Re-Sole spreads like butter in a minute, dries hard and 
smooth over night. Hard time product puts soles on shoes 
as low as 9c per pair. Now shoe soles need never wear out 
Sent on leather and 
FRE E Sample details how men and 
women are earning 
up to $15 te $47 a day. Everyone buys to save money. 
A . Witsen of Wisconsin made $81.25 in one day. 
Hundreds cleaning up with Re-Sole. Write quick for 
proot and free sample. Noobligation. Universal Labo- 
ratories, inc., 431 Randolph St.. | 431 ndoiph St., Dept. 762, Chicage 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience . No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply = = work, Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Banner Clubs 


These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only. 

CLUB NO. 635 CLUB NO. 639 
The Country Home Delineator 


Woman's World $] 40 Woman’s World $] 50 




















Household Mag. Household Mag. 

= The Pathfinder 
entlewoman Mag. — 

The Pathfinder CLUB NO. 640 


CLUB NO. 637 Call's Magazine 


~ Me. 

7 Better Homes & 
Woman's World $ 60 
Better Homes & Gardens 1 

Good Stories 

Gardens The Pathfind 
Household Mag. a 
Woman's World Good Stories 
Better Homes & Farm Journal 

Gardens |Poultry Culture 
Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, DPD. C. 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 


The Pathfinder CLUB NO cS” 
Good Stories | Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 

















CLUB NO. 647. Illus. Mechanics $130 
The Pathfinder \The Pathfinder 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
tance and our service will please you. 
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Insignia of Rank —Why? 


Washington Military Service Also Accounts for Aiguillettes, 
Sailor’s Pants and Why a Ship is Called “She” 


4 VHE other day a navy officer was 
bemoaning the cuts due to the 
economy act. It sort of paved 

the way for him to give us the mili- 

tary’s story to account for the insignia 

of rank on army and navy uniforms. 

The rather poetic word-story pic- 
tures the newly commissioned officer 
starting to climb a fence. After mount- 
ing the first bar (lieutenant) his next 
step is to the second bar (captain in 
the army and lieutenant senior grade 
in the navy). Then, from the top of the 
fence, he climbs a mighty oak where 
he finds a golden leaf (major and lieu- 
tenant commander) which, in the 
army, typifies the difference between 
a company officer and a field officer. 
From the oak he leaps to the towering 
silver poplar, the tallest tree in the 
forest. There are no branches for 
many feet but, with perseverance, the 
climber works his way up to the silver 
leaf (lieutenant colonel and com- 
mander). Looking up he sees a soar- 
ing eagle (colonel in the army and 
captain in the navy) and above that 
the stars of the firmament (one star 
for brigadier general and junior rear 
admiral; two for major general and 
senior rear admiral; three stars for 
lieutenant general and vice admiral, 
and four stars for full-fledged gen- 
eral and admiral). 

This answers the question common- 
ly asked the military as to why silver 
outranks gold. It is difficult for civil- 
ians to understand why a “second 
louie’s” bars are of “gold” while those 
of a first lieutenant are only “silver.” 
A further explanation in the army’s 
case is that a second lieutenant did 
not wear any shoulder insignia until 
the World war, and necessarily the 
bar had to be of a different color. 


Aiguillettes 

Another popular question is why 
military aids to the President and 
other high ranking officers wear drap- 
ed on their left shoulder cords call- 
ed aiguillettes. Two origins are given. 
One is that the Duke of Alva was so 
displeased at the behavior of hired 
Flemish troops in battle that he 
threatened to hang every one of them 
if it happened again. Heartily asham- 
ed, the soldiers each draped a hang- 
man’s noose around his own neck to 
make the job easier if the story was 
repeated. Thus they went into battle 
and thereafter were distinguished for 
their bravery. 

However, the most plausible origin 
antedates this. In days of old 
when knights were bold they were at- 
tended by squires. In those days there 
were no buttons and garments were 
laced. The nobles wore theirs laced 
up the back. They needed retainers 
to dress and undress them. Frequent- 
ly the thongs broke. So it became a 
custom for squires to carry extra laces 
looped at their left shoulder for just 
such emergency. 


Sailors’ Bell-Bottom Pants 


One of the most frequent questions 
fired at navy men is why sailors’ 
pants flare at the lower legs. Most 
laymen reason that it is to permit the 
tars to roll up their pants legs while 
swabbing decks. Another idea is that 
it helps a sailor who is plunged over- 
board to kick off his pants. But 
few sailors know how to swim today. 
Admitting that bell-bottomed pants do 
help in both cases, naval officers point 
out that perhaps the real reason is 
that in the old days of clippers and 
clipped whiskers sailors had to make 
their own uniforms and, being frugal, 
sewed and trimmed their trousers on 
an are instead of wasting the extra 
amount of goods. 


“She” for Ships 


Still another question which navy 
men are asked to answer concerns 
the maritime custom of referring to 
any vessel as “she.” They will gen- 
erally tell you that seamen speak of 
their ships in the feminine gender for 
the simple reason. that a ship, being 
a sailor’s home, is near and dear to 
him and it is natural for him to com- 
pare it with woman, man’s dearest 
and most cherished friend. 

However, as paymaster general of 
the navy, Admiral Samuel McGowan 
once told an inquisitive congressional 
committee that the associating of “she” 
with ships was as little understood as 
any of the four mentioned in Pro- 
verbs 30:18: 


The way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of 
a ship in the midst of the sea; and the 
way of a man with a maid. 

— OO 
PET PEEVES 
A bird I hate 
Is Andy Weaver, 
For he slams up 
The phone receiver. 


Spaar 


“WELL, I SUPPOSE I HAVEN'T CAUGHT You 
GOING AROUND WITH MY WIFE THIS Time 1” 


The Pathfinder 


PERSONALITIES 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has a 
cepted the editorship of a new mag: 
zine, “Babies; Just Babies,” which wi! 
be published by Bernarr Macfadden 
Mrs. Curtis B. Dall, her daughter wi! 
be associate editor. 

When Amelia Earhart Putnam fle, 
the Atlantic on her last trip she ca: 
ried some 60 stamped envelopes ad 
dressed to herself and Bernt Balchen 
which they are now selling to col 
lectors at $50 per. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, {1 
ing polar explorer, heads the New 
England committee of the Nationa! 
Economy League which will work for 
lower taxes through government 
economies. A native of Virginia, Byrd 
married a Boston girl (Marie D. Ames) 

The depression can’t be so_ bad 
in India. Aga Khan, wealthy native 
potentate, has ordered a_ $2,000,000 
private yacht to be built in Scotland 

For the first time in American 
operatic history a colored man sang 
the role of Amenasro in Verdi’s “Aida” 
when Jules Bledsoe, the baritone who 
made “Old Man River” in “Show Boat” 
famous, was heard and roundly ap 
plauded by an audience of 5,000 at the 
Cleveland municipal stadium. 


Colonel Lindbergh added the 126th 
medal—and probably the most elab 
orate—to his collection when he re- 
ceived a five-pointed gold-and-ename|! 
star from General Chiang Kai-shek, 
president of China. 

Charlie Chaplin denies that he is 
the richest man in the movies. To 
prove it he seeks to reduce to $1,657,- 
316 a valuation of $7,687,570 put on 
his securities. He contends that his 
film outfit is worth only $558 and not 
the $25,000 estimated. 

Shining shoes at the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, made a $175,000 
fortune for Pietro A. Ierardi. This 
was brought out when relatives had 
him adjudged incompetent to manage 
his own property. Forty years ago 
lerardi came to this country as an im 
migrant. Not long ago he built a 
$25,000 home near White Plains, N. 

Insurance policies paid on the life 
of Paul Doumer, assassinated presi 
dent of France, have amounted to 
$185,000. His widow has been voted 
a pension of $7,800 a year by the 
French senate. 

A $125,000 house is something of 
white elephant for Elmer C. Sachse 
35-year-old Brooklyn, N. Y., chauffeur 
His employer left it to him, along with 
a $225,000 estate. But times are such 
that Sachse can’t rent or sell, and can't 
afford to live in it himself. 

EER SS ES Pe ae 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 

A man returning from a trip to th 
Shenandoah caverns remarks about con 
ditions in Virginia: “Why, conditions ar 
so bad in Virginia they advertise it when 
ever anyone gets a job. All along tl 
road they’ have signs reading “MEN 
WORKING”! 
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WOMEN 


ONLY WOMAN FEDERAL JUDGE 


The first and only woman on the 
federal bench is a mite of a person. 
Her feet do not reach from the judicial 
bench to the floor. She likes gardenias 
and admires the beauty of the Great 
Lakes but her specialty is the tariff 
and customs law. For she is Asso- 
ciate Justice Genevieve Rose Cline of 
the United States Customs Court. She 
sits at New York. A federal appraiser 
of merchandise at Cleveland (thanks 
to President Harding’s policy of hon- 
oring the ladies), she was appointed 
to the bench by President Coolidge in 
1928. She has been a member of the 
Ohio bar for 12 years. Born at War- 
ren, that state, in 1879, she attended 
Oberlin college and received her LL.B. 
degree at Baldwin-Wallace college. As 
a former president of the Cleveland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, she 
feels that she must make good in her 
post in order to prove that her sex 
is qualified for the judiciary. In this 
connection she remembers two in- 
junctions handed down by her mother 
—“‘Never say ‘I can’t’? and never say 
‘I don’t care.” 

She gets quite a little amusement 
out of the surprise of some people to 
find that “Judge Cline” is a woman. 
One of her favorite anecdotes, as re- 
lated by the North American News- 
paper Alliance follows: 











One day my chief clerk brought in a 
foreign woman. The foreign woman be- 
gan, “Pliss, I must with the big boss 
speak.” 

“Yes?” said Judge Cline. “What is it 
that you want?” 

“Pliss,” the woman repeated uneasily. 
“I must with the big boss speak.” 

“I’m in charge here,” Judge Cline said. 

Incredulity wrote itself in every line of 
the woman’s face and figure. 

“You,” she said, “the boss?” 

— 

“You the big boss?” 

Ta.” 

“You boss all men downstairs?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Mein Gott,” said the woman, and a 
proud, happy grin began to seam her 
face, “ain’t...that... grand?” 


WOMAN SKIPPER 

The schooner Northern Lights dock- 
ed at New York after successfully com- 
pleting a 35,000-mile trip around the 
world from San Francisco with a 
woman at the wheel! Mrs. Joyce Bor- 
den Balokovic, wife of the Crotian 
violinist and sister of John Borden of 
milk fame, wanted to show the world 
that women can steer anything. 


THE BRUNETTES ARE COMING 


The woman of the future will be a 
brunette, taller and plumper, with 
dark, firm skin and no sunburn wor- 
ries, if we take the word of Dr. Charles 
F. Pabst, Brooklyn dermatologist, for 
it. He says outdoor life and indul- 
gence in athletics, together with the 
intermingling of the dark-skinned race 
of southern Europe with our own, 
will probably produce a brunette as 





BAD BREAKS 


Stephen Cramer is confined to the 


bed under the CAR of Dr. Wales 
and a nurse. 


Some people park like that! 


the reigning beauty of the future. As 
to “those things gentlemen prefer,” 
the doctor believes they will vanish. 
(Careful, Doc, don’t make a 
“blonder!”) 


COOKBOOK FOR BLIND 


Blind women all over the country 
can now have a cookbook of their 
own. Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, 
published two years ago by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but now out 
of print, has been reproduced in 
Braille by the Library of Congress. 
This, incidentally, is the first cook- 
book to be press printed for those who 
cannot see. 

OO 


“CIVIC VIRTUE” NOT WANTED 


The news may hurt you, but “Civic 
Virtue,” that well known and pudgy 
nudist who was given a complete un- 
veiling in City Hall Park, New York, 
10 years ago, has once more become 
the subject of bitter controversy among 
members of the Parks Department, the 
Municipal Art Commission and the 
Board of Estimate. City Hall Park is 
going through a reconstruction pro- 
gram and it seems that the virtuous 
city lad, the work of MacMonnies, does 
not fit in with the scheme of things. 
In other words, it is the consensus 
of opinion that Virtue would look 
more at home steaming himself in a 
Turkish bath or playing handball on 
the beach at Atlantic City. The lad 
was handicapped from the start and 
won disfavor from the gentle sex be- 
cause MacMonnies put a flock, or may- 
be we should say “a school” of sirens, 
under his feet and, of course, to tread 
on the women in this enlightened age 
is “bad business,” to put it mildly. 
Unless someone with great influence in 
civic affairs comes to the rescue of 
young Virtue at once, it will probably 
mean that the boy will be ejected from 
his regular parking space. It is sad, 
too, for Virtue is very young and, 
barring perhaps Mayor Walker and 
Grover Whalen, is the handsomest 
man in the great metropolis. Will 
not some public spirited citizen step 
forward, buy Civy a Palm Beech suit 
during the mid-summer sales and give 
the boy another chance to make good? 

Oe 
OUR SIMILE CORNER 

As impossible as telling the color of a 
girl’s bathing suit when she has her back 
turned towards you. 

As uncomfortable looking as a gir] 
wearing cotton hose during National Cot- 
ton Week. 

As stoop-shouldered as a midget golf 
“pro.” 

As nervy as a fellow asking a flapper to 
go for a trolley ride. 

As thick as appeals in court for reduc- 
tion of alimony. 

She was as restless as a switch engine. 

As ugly as male legs in golf knickers. 








» 
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Don't let unsight! perf s hair 
on face, arms or legs r 1 3 al 
pearance, Ourg r teed C 
sanitary, {<« rless et ‘ 
unwanted hair 1 i t forever 
. rrial offer information free 
Maison De May, 236 West 55th St., New York. 





REDUCING Tea 


Quick, Safe, Strengthening. Praised by thousands 
Makes fat melt away without dope, drugs, chemicals, 
strenuous exercise or diet Guaranteed offer sent 
free. 10c brings generous sample. Send $1 for 30-day 
supply, or sent C. O. D. plus few cents postage 


VITON CO., Dept. 5, 56 W. 21st St., New York 


HAY FEVER AND 


ASTHMA 


Treatment on Free Trial 


I will send any sufferer a requler $1.25 bottle of Lane's 
Treatment by prepaid mail. en satisfied send me $1.25. 
If not your report cancels charge. Address stating trouble 
o./. Lane. 448 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 








PETERMAN’'S ANT FOOD 


Peterman's Ant Food 
is death toants. Sprin- 
kle it about the floor, 


window sills, etc. Ef- 
fective 24 hours a day. 
Safe. Cheap. Over! 000, | 
000 cans sold last year. 
At your druggist’s. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is taen soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years ycunger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 


FEET HURT YOU? 


Pains in ball of foot, arches, ankles or legs? Suffer 
from callouses, bunions, cramped toes, burning feet? 
Get relief, comfort, peace of mind with the 

NEW BALANCE ARCH 

This new cushion support is SOFT, LIGHT, FLEX 

IBLE—NO METAL PLATES, PADS, or BINDINGS. 
It repositions bones, lifts arches, bullds muscles. 
Eliminates causes of troubles, restores foot health in 
30 to 60 days. Endorsed by doctore—thousands of 
users. 











Send for Free “‘Pedoprints’’ for testing feet in own 
home—aleo booklet. caus f i 
FREE tots ten: _ ——~ 


New Balance Arch Co.. 359Cameren Ave., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip 7 


Fasteeth, a new, greatly improved pow- 
der to be sprinkled on upper or lower 
plates, holds false teeth firm and com- 
fortable. Can not slide, slip, rock or pop- 
out. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Makes breath sweet and pleas- 
ant. Three sizes—35c, 60c and $1.00. Get 
Fasteeth today at any good drug store, or 
send 10c¢ for liberal trial size. FASTEETH, 
Inc., Dept. E, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Eugenics Made Plain 


Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 
Don’t, Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


Learn the real causes of life’s tragedies 

> and how toavoid them. Ignorance of 

Nature’s laws and Sex Functions 

——@ bas caused untold miseries and bit- 

g % —_ ter remorse. ““PRACTICAL EU- 


GENICS”’ bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know to 
only a truly happy married life. 

E— MARRIAGE—SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH— 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIBNE 
—DISEASES AND DISORD- 









ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 

All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de 
pendable information on these vital 
matters given in this marvelous 384 
4 page book sent to you postpaid in 
plain wrapper for $1.25 (C. O. D 
15c additional) ™M. E. LYNCH, 
337 W. Madison St., 78EG, Chicago 
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Picketing the Capitol 


Unprecedented Demonstration in Dying Hours of Congress 
Has Officials Worried but Veterans are Orderly 


N ACT of 1882 was. violated 
when, for three days and nights, 


bonus-seeking war veterans 
picketed the Capitol before Congress 
adjourned. There was no violence, 
but the unprecedented demonstration 
was rife with possibilities and kept 
“the Hill” in an uproar. The unkempt 
but dogged veterans not only gave the 
police many uneasy moments but 
might be said t. have given members 
of Congress a bad case of the jitters. 
Indeed, officials were so wrought up 
that our observer hazards the guess 
that if the parading and buttonholing 
had started earlier in the session the 
veterans would probably have gotten 
what they want. 

Even though the B. E. F. (Bonus 
Expeditionary Forces) got in their 
work at a dying session they made the 
powers-that-be so nervous that some- 
one at the Capitol called out a com- 
pany of Marines, the latter being held 
in readiness at the navy yard for just 
such an emergency. The sea-soldiers 
were as quickly recalled, but not be- 
fore the tired bonus marchers—many 
in stockinged feet and some barefooted 
but carrying American flags—gave the 
“Devil Dogs” a lusty cheer. The navy 
yard says Vice President Curtis sum- 
moned the Marines; Mr. Curtis denies 
it. Whoever did so must have been 
unduly nervous, as there was no 
period when the military was needed. 
Besides, a vice president has no 
technical right to issue military or- 
ders, unless he is acting president and 
therefore temporary commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. 

At one time, in order to clear the 
Capitol steps and plaza, bonus leaders 
were technically “arrested” and the 
building closed to groups. It took the 
demonstration to reveal the compli- 
cated jurisdiction at our national 
building. The Senate and House have 
control of their respective wings with 
the exception of National Statuary 
Hall which, because of a quirk in the 
law, is removed from congressional 
authority and entrusted to the archi- 
tect of the Capitol who has charge of 
the central portion of the building 
and the grounds. The separate police 
force which protects the Capitol and 
grounds is under a board representa- 
tive of all three divisions of authori- 
ty. Therefore, technically speaking, 
the metropolitan police went out of 
their jurisdiction in even appearing on 
the Capitol plaza. 

The Capitol demonstration 
started by 400 members of the “in- 
surgent” California veteran contingent 
led by Roy W. Robertson, a navy vet- 
eran wearing a brace because of a 
broken neck. At its height, the con- 
centration brought most of the vet- 
erans from other bonus camps in the 
city. During the picketing the aug- 
mented police force kept the veterans 
moving. They sang “Hail, Hail the 
Gang’s All Here,” “Mademoiselle from 


was 


—NEA Service 
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Armentier” and songs generally of a 
war flavor. Some exhausted veterans 
slept on the sidewalks after the lawn 
sprinkling system had been turned on 
to keep them off the grass. A wealthy 
Washington woman _ supplied the 
marchers with sandwiches, coffee and 
cigarettes. Meanwhile, a 13-months- 
old baby of one of the veterans was 
dying at one camp and a California 
veteran collapsed from _ starvation 
while semi-consciously trying to eat a 
dollar bill that someone had given 
him. On the other hand, arrests of 
12 B. E. F. men in one day by their 
own “military police” proved that 
some of the veterans were not so 
penniless that they were unable to 
patronize bootleggers. 


The attempt of a small group to 
picket the White House in the dying 
hours of Congress resulted in a brief 
tussle with the police in which Urban 
Ledoux (“Mr. Zero” of New York) 
and two other men were arrested. 
President Hoover, it is said, person- 
ally ordered the sidewalks cleared. 
More B. E. F. members left the city 
when the President signed the con- 
gressional resolution extending the 
time limit under which veterans 
might apply for transportation home 
on funds advanced by the government. 

——_——_.-. 


THE CANADIAN MOUNTIES 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
at first known as the Royal Northwest 
Police, were organized in 1873 during 
the ministry of Sir John A. MacDonald, 
first prime minister of the Dominion 
of Canada, for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order in the North- 
west Territory. 

They now constitute a permanent 
constabulary of mounted riflemen 
whose duties are not only to enforce 
the Dominion laws in the Northwest 
Territory, Yukon and Canadian Arc- 
tic, but also to patrol the National 
Parks and the international border 
between Canada and the United 
States. They represent the Canadian 
authority among the Eskimos and In- 
dians and frequently issue rations to 


The Pathfinde 


destitute natives. Patrol stations a; 
maintained in the Canadian wi! 
from Hudson Bay to the Yukon a 
about a hundred members of this ; 
markable organization maintain | 
and order in a region one-third 
large as the United States. 

Primarily the Mounted Police 
charged with the enforcement 
Dominion statutes and giving ass 
ance to the departments of the Ca 
dian government, but by special 
rangement between the Dominion a 
Provincial governments they often 
sist in the enforcing of province 
statutes and even the criminal la 
The body in purpose is similar to the 
ordinary mobile state constabula: 
but in organization, discipline, rank 
officers and hazardous assignments 
resembles a regular military force. 

At the present time the force co 
sists of more than 50 officers and 9\)\) 
privates, divided into 10 divisions p: 
sided over by superintendents. | 
though the headquarters are at hi 
gina, Saskatchewan, the force 
under the supervision of a Commi 
sioner at Ottawa. 

Frequently members of the force 
find it necessary to abandon thei: 
horses for automobiles, airplanes or 
dog sleds. All commissioned officers 
on the force are justices of the peace, 
and members are likely to be called 
upon to act in various capacities, such 
as forest rangers, game wardens, mi! 
carriers and postmasters, mining re- 
corders, coroners, liquor supervisors, 
payers of bounties, customs and ji 
migation officials and tax collectors. 

—<—_————— 
WINTER WAISTS 

“If clothing makes the man,” questions 
a Danville disciple of rigorous decorum, 
“what deduction would you draw from thie 
barbarous and bizarre bathing attire that 
we see on our beaches this summer?” 
“We'd conclude,” buzzes the Danville b: 
“that the winter had left some of us in 
bad shape.” 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY! 


On a tombstone in a cemetery :t 
Geistown, Pa., the imaginative (quite 
a few of them) profess to see a man 
in a bathing suit who is holding 3 
basket of eggs over his stomach. |! 
so happens that the stone rests on the 
grave of a man who ate several hari 
boiled eggs before going in swimming 


The Seaside Ramblers, one of sout!i- 
ern New Jersey’s best known danc 
compelling organizations, has nie 
members none of whom can read : 
note of music! 


Bees stopped a train at Omak, 
Wash., by storing wax on the triple 
valve which controls the airbrakes. 
Result, the brakes set. 

German scientists once kept an e! 
bryo human heart alive in a test tube 
for 36 days. 

A calf weighing 87 pounds was born 
on the Frank Kalisek farm at Shriner 
Tex., while on the neighboring far™ 
of Frank Kalisek, jr., a calf made |'5 
debut weighing only five pounds. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridge 
eumer, seller and taper, omoles arate worker co oe With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder. this paper offers a rare 

chance to profit by this modern force. Have yoo anything to sell, 

boy or exchange? Do you want agents? ant help? Want a 
partnet ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails? All you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possibie and broad- 
| cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: cents a word. No adver- 
tisement secepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash mast ac- 

company order. Count every word, abbreviation. number, initial. 

ete. No display type. First five words or less, opel letters; bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER hington, D. C. 












AGENTS 





EARN TO $40 WEEKLY. Sell 3 dresses $3.95. Seventy 

other amazing values. Earn dresses Free. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Marvelous sample outfit, gorgeous 
Fall styles Free. Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-1029, 
Cincinnati, O. 


SHOE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN. Big 
pay every day. Guaranteed quality. Low direct 
prices. No experience necessary. Sales outfit sent 
free. Write Consolidated Shoe System, Dept. A-28, 
Eau Claire, Wis. ss Pe 
NEW DISCOVERY! Washes clothes without rubbin 
Cleans everything. Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample 
Free. Besco. 4321-B Irvi Park. Chicago 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$185 IN 15 DAYS! Amazing secret $1. Now! G. 
Adams, Box 732, Columbus, Ohio. 


——_—— 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 Bell Avenue, 
e __ INSTRUCTION { ie oe 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM." $105.00-$280.00 month. 
Thousands Post-Depression jobs. Sample coaching 
Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 

Rochester, N.Y 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right. St. Louis, Missouri. 
_ MAPLE SYRUP 
FOR 2 SALE—Pure delicious Vermont Maple Syrup, 
$2_gal._ Bert Prescott, Essex Junction, Vermont 
MUSIC a 


LEARN PIANO PLAYING—short $5.00 course. For 
ae write, Spencer School of Music, Chat- 
tanooga e 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valu- 
able. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 


years ip business. Coin Exchange, Box 22, Le Roy, N.Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS i il 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have ‘large commer- 
cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 
nformation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
698- C Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of In- 
vention’’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
615G_ Victor Bldg.. Washington. DC 
PERSONAL . 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice people 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 
ship. Photo, descriptions free. Standard Club, 
Grayslake, nil. 
YOU CAN ESCAPE LONELINESS! 
ladies and gentlemen,’ everywhere, 











“Love-hungry 
are seeking 





heir ‘‘Ideal Mates.’ Information (sealed). Write: 
Box _PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio * itd — zs 
LONESOME? Desirable ladies, gentlemen, every- 
where, (many wealthy) seek pals Descriptions 


Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Francisco, Calif 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. Par- 
ticulars Free. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hickman 
Mills, Missouri. —— 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If ionely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo 

LETTER CLUB. Join, meet new friends. 
brings particulars. Eastern Agency 39, 

port. Conn. 
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REFRESHMENTS 


MAKES GALLON DELICIOUS ORANGEOLO. 0c 
postpaid. J. Geiger, 6538 N. Maplewood, Chicago 


SAVE MONEY: 


auu==QON YOUR MAGAZINE See 


Your choice of following three clubs $1.25 
CLUB NO. 625 CLUB NO. 648 CLUB NO. 505 





SAVE $1.00 SAVE $1.00 SAVE $1.00 
American Household Mag. | Good Stories 
Poultry Jnl Country Home Woman's Farm 
Good Stories Geod Stories Life 
Home Friend Farm Journal Household Guest 
Everyday Life The Pathfinder Country Home 


‘ Poultry Keeper 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Your choice of following three clubs $1.40 
CLUB NO. 630 CLUB NO. 632 CLUB NO. 635 

SAVE $1.35 SAVE $1.35 SAVE $1.35 
Needlecraft 2 yrs. | Am. Fruit Grower | Woman's World 
Everyday Life Household Mag. Household Mag. 
Capper’s Farmer | Good Stories Country Home 
Gentlewoman Everyday Life Good Stories 
Must. Mechanics | Succes. Farming | Gentlewoman 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Each Magazine One Year Unless Otherwise Stated. 
Clip this ad., check the club you wish and enclose with 
remittance. Give your name and address and mail to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CONTESTOMANIA 


APOLEON BONAPARTE was perhaps 

the first great man to recognize the 
compelling influence of prize awards. In 
1795 he offered, through the French gov- 
ernment, 12,000 francs for “the most prac- 
tical method of preserving foods for sea 
service and military stores.” In 1809 
Nicholas Appert submitted a treatise on 
this subject to the French government, 
and in 1810 received the prize: The indi- 
rect outcome of Napoleon’s prize contest 
is one of the greatest comforts of modern 
civilization—the TIN CAN. 

Ray Perkins, NBC artist, has built a new 
home in Sherbrooke Park, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
and is offering a prize of $10 for the most 
appropriate title submitted for it. (Clos- 
ing date unknown.) Up and down the 
Pacific Coast the Richfield Oil Co. is of- 
fering 30 monthly prizes, including $400 
in cash, for limericks about Hi-Octane 
gas. In connection with “Heart Prob- 
lems,” a department in Dream World 
Magazine, monthly prizes of $15, $10 and 
$5 are offered for letters of advice on do- 
mestic problems. 

Important contests closing July 31 are 
Bulova Watch $10,000, Plymouth $25,000, 
Marlboro $500 and Colgate-Palmolive $25,- 
000. See Gentlewoman Magazine, 615 W. 
43rd street, New York City, for a $1,000 
slogan contest. Closes Aug. 15. The Slen- 
derfine Co., 303 4th avenue, New York 
City, offers $170 for a coffee slogan appro- 
priate for their product. Closes Sept. 10 
Four slogan contests each offering $250 
have been announced by The Lucky Tiger 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. All close Sept. 30. 

Speaking of slogans, Thomas Edison 
once wrote “All things come to him who 
HUSTLES while he waits,” a most appro- 
priate line for contestocrats. The best 
lines we ever saw, however, were sent to 
the writer by a contest enthusiast who 
signed himself “Veracity, Inc.” They 
read: 

“Let not a day’s low descending sun 
But looks upon some contest entered, 

Another entry well begun!” 

—Gilson V. Willets. 
WEEKLY PRIZE WINNERS 

The following is a list of the winners of 
the nine weekly promptness prizes offered 
in The Pathfinder Word Building Contest, 
broadcast by radio, for the week ending 
July 9th: First, George Eley, Argos, Ind. 
$10; second, F. Y. Porter, Gadsden, Tenn., 
$5; third, Vera L. Peacock, Ithaca, N. Y.,33; 
fourth, Mrs. F. E. Ginther, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., $2; fifth, Mrs. Andrew Anfinson, Val- 
ley City, N. D., $ sixth, Henrietta Cor- 
man, St. Joseph, Mo., $1; Seventh, Wilma 
Chronister, Decatur, Ind., $1; eighth, Mar- 
jorie Beltz, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $1; ninth, 
Mrs. Paul Clay, St. Joseph, Mo., $1. 

-/——oei pa 
MYTH Ill 

A New York newspaper first reported 
the craft on which Roosevelt made his 
New England cruise as a “45-foot yawl.” 
The next day or two it was reported as a 
“40-foot yawl,” and by the time the boat 
had reached Sippican Harbor, Mass., it 
had shrunk to a “38-foot yawl.” Which 
goes to prove that salt 





water shrinks 
boats as well as some bargain counter 
bathing suits, and offers the prospect 
that in time, without the expense of dis- 
armament conferences, all navies would 
be automatically reduced. 
—___- 2 

The darkest hour is never more than 60 

minutes. 
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GOODRICH-U.S- FIRESTONE 
FISK AND OTHER TIRES 


| LOWEST Prices on Earth! 


WITH EACH ORDER Thousands of satisfied tire rity oh ts 
the S.A ll vouch for t , 
AMALIE SERVICE onder severeet road conditions 


PL ELLA sstis of our standard brand tires recenstruc ee 
TTR eee by the ORIGINAL SECRET YORK P 

= CESS. se inprempes Gite th, ha a 

te you, this big eeponeiie company 


offers, ABSOLU TEL FREE a modern 
tire gauge with each 2 tires ordered—now 
take pressure through side wall of tire in 
# jiffy—no foss—no dirt. OUR 16 YEARS 
IN BUSINESS makes it possible to offer 
tires at LOWEST PRIC in history. 
Guaranteed to give12 ee service 


Don’t Delay ~— Order 
CORD Tires 
Tires Tubes 
$0.75) 29x4 
6] 29x4 
B0x4 
28x4 


ons 
32x34 
Six4 
82x4 
Bax4 
B4x4 
82x44 
S8x4% 
S4x4% 
80x6 
83x5 
35x5 
AN Oth 


ONNOOON VN INOO 
BuuauGuneawouc 


6.00 
00 
5.00 


WANTE Di: 2x6 60 
S-nd ontv $1.00 deposit 7 each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C. O. D. Deduct 
5percent if cash in full accompanies order 
TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED 
Tires failing to give 12 months’ service replaced at half price 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 5356. 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, tlt. 
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An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty Prostate Gland 
very often causes Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, 
Lost Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many 
physicians endorse massage as 
a safe effective treatment. (See 
Reference Book of the Med- 
ical Sciences, Vol. VII, 3rd edi- 
tion) Use “‘PROSAGER,"”’ a 
new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Pros- 
tate Gland in the privacy of 
his home. It often brings re- 
lief with the first treatment 
and must help or it costs you 
nothing. No Drugs or Electricity 


FREE Booklet 
INVENTOR Explains Trial Offer 


Write Dept. 9. MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





DR. W. D. SMITH 





AGENTS mare 910 aDAY 


and up!—selling ‘‘Swat the Dry’’ and “Bring 
Back Beer’’ metal signs to attach to license 
plates. Sell on sight to motorists, garages 
and service stations. Cash in quick on grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of repeal of 18th 
Amendment. Send only 24c in stamps for 
samples which sell for 60c or more and 
complete information on this new money 
making idea Act quick Territories going 
fast. Address: Dept. B-1, Three B. Mfg. 
Co., 929 Tower Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
A 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of 


needless discomfort, worry? 
Try a Brooks Automatic Air RUPTURE 
Cushion! Permits opening to 


close, yet holds — ay comfortably. Thousands re- 
= amazing results. ht, neat-fitting. Patented. 
ry one 10 DAYS wit OUT A PENNY’S RISK. 
Free Rupture Book, convincing facts, postpaid in 
plain, sealed envelope. Write! 


BROOKS CO. 238-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


reduced with simple home treatment Send for 
FREE Booklet telling how thousands have rid them- 
selves of this dangerous ailment which leads to 


paralysis, apoplexy, etc. 


ALERTOX MEDICINE CO., Dept. 116, Atlanta, Ga. Ga. 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 513 ONLY 

















Delineator . oe cece 
Pictorial Review . . oe ba 
Household Magazine... 
Country Home,........- 

Good Stories ...........- 

The Pathfinder.......... You save $2.00 
Each magazine l.year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D0, C. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Friend—But, surely you are not going 
to marry John simply because he has an 
auto? 

Judith—Oh, no, John also has a yacht. 

“What makes DeGroot such a windbag ?” 

“Every night he stays out late his wife 
pumps him.” 


Mrs. Noser—They say that Smith the 
budget expert is the best in the world. 

Mrs. Teller—Yes? Well, he’s always for- 
getting to pay his bills! 


Young Hopefal (viewing the family al- 
bum )—Gee, Ma, weren’t we terribly old- 
fashioned when we were young? 


Asker—Why does Crankshaft continu- 
ally stand in his own light? 

Teller—He is always needing help and 
he stands before his headlights to attract 
attention of passing motorists. 


Iddings—You say Dundreary lost out at 
his job by too much building? 

Kiddings—Yes, the boss told him there 
was no market for his castles in the air. 


“Why does Heelman the shoemaker al- 
ways bore his hosts by staying late?” 

“It seems that somewhere he heard the 
expression, ‘A cobbler should stick to his 
last,’ and he does.” 


“That man over there is just a match 
dropped on a hot skillet.” 

“Say, talk English, will you!” 

“Well, then, he’s just a flash in the pan.” 


Willie—Pa, what is a politician? 
Father—Son, a politician is a human 
machine with a wagging tongue. 
Willie—Then, what is a statesman? 
Father—lIt is an ex-politician who has 
mastered the art of holding his tongue. 


Singleton—Why does everything Meek- 
ton says sound so flat? 

Wedderly—lIt is a result of his marriage 
association—ever trying to get a word in 
edgeways. 


Goforth—Those Arab acrobats double 
into all sorts of shapes. 

Comehere—Ah, they’re regular folding 
Bedouins ! 
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Native—Prospects look somewhat wet in 
my section. 

Campaigner—Are you talking weather 
or politics? 


Miss Fitt—What are the wild waves say- 
ing to you? 

Mr. Cue—I can’t hear. 
jamas are too loud. 


Your beach pa- 


Auto Salesman—This is an epoch-mak- 
ing machine. 
Mr. Showmee—Then have it make one. 


An eccentric is any deceased person who 
has left anything to anyone outside of 
his immediate family. 

Bertie—It is midnight, the moment 
when miracles happen. 

Gertie—I think 

Bertie—There, didn’t I tell you! 


Judge—Guilty or not guilty? 

Prisoner—Not guilty! 

Judge—Were you ever in jail before? 

Prisoner—No, Your Honor. I never 
stole anything before. 


Bilch—Did you see Madeline on the 
beach showing her new bathing suit off? 
Nilch—No, when I saw her she had it on. 


“Are your fruit trees bothered much by 
pests?” 
“No, my place isn’t near the main road.” 


Office Boy—Have you a card, sir? 

Caller—No, but tell your boss the print- 
er is here with a bill for the last batch of 
cards he printed. 


Abe—Have you been with Cohen & Co. 
for many years? 

Sol—Well, I was with them when they 
started their closing out sale. 


Sonny—Papa, a girl can’t command a 
ship, can she? 
Papa—Sure—she does the courtship! 
Chwateznski—Are you sure we are re- 
turning on the right road? 

Andrzejewski—Yes, we just passed a 
fellow still lying where we ran over him 
this morning. 


“I hear that your husband successfully 
underwent the acid test with his boss.” 

“Yes, while they were eating together 
the boss’s grapefruit squirted in my hus- 
band’s eye and he didn’t say a word.” 


She—You deceived me before our mar- 
riage—you said your father was a rail- 
road director. 

He—And so he is—he directs traffic at 
a railroad crossing. 


Blonde—Has any girl ever been ab 
make you stop petting and trying to 
her? 

Schley—Yes, one of them married 


Hiram—So the constable caught Jim 
weed red-handed? 

Firem—Yes, he found him 
hands spattered with barn paint. 


with 


A prim maiden lady who had spent 
her years in the Bostonian atmosp! 
went to see some relatives who lived 
near-by state. Shortly after the train p 
ed out of the station she noticed a 
of granite beside the track which read 
“1-m(ile) from Boston.” The lady, thi 
ing it was a tombstone, read, “I’m f: 
Boston”—and added to herself, “How \ 
simple and yet how sufficient.” 


Asker—What is halitosis? 
Teller—lIt’s the other fellow’s breat! 
a _c l 


OH, FISH! 


We caught Milt Fall (The Pathfinder 
authority on fishing) in a reminis: 
mood the other day and this is one st 
of his early experiences which he relat: 
In his home state of Arkansas, he 
formed us, the brook trout won’t bite 
anything but grasshoppers. When 
hoppers were scarce and the fish hungr) 
he often used to walk over a 10-acre fic\d 
to find a single one. When he got back 
to the brook and started to bait his ho! 
the trout would jump right out of 
water and grab the hopper out of 
hand before he could get it on the ho 

In desperation he hit upon the expedicn- 
cy of hiding behind a tree by the side «|! 
the brook to affix the bait to his hoo! 
The trout (like Prosperity) couldn't 
round the corner to snatch the hoppe: 
but before the summer was over they /ad 
worn all the bark off both sides of 
tree and the man who owned the /and 
was raising cain with Milt for killing th: 
tree. 

P. S. Mr. Fall says that the troub 
with fishing stories is that they tend | 
lead one into stretching things somew)::! 
He said he could go on and relate how | 
reached around the tree and grabbed th 
trout as they jumped out of the brook, 
but this would be neither a true story nor 
the act of a good sportsman! 


NAME O’HOWLS 


DILLY, DALLY, DOOLITTLE 
STAHL are lawyers at Akron, Ohio. 
they are not partners!) 

A. TOPAZ is editor of the Jewe! 
Journal at Chicago while PRETTYM 
the editor of the American Cemetery M::- 
azine, is a pretty woman. 

A cooled cafe at Olivia, Minn., is run 
NORTH & WINTER. 

MRS. SIPPY conducts a creamery | 
Milwaukee. 

Dr. J. B. ACHE is a dentist at Un 
town, Pa. 

Add marriages: GOODMAN-ANGEL! 
Savannah,” Ga., CASEBEER-BEVER A‘! 
at Gary, Ind.. and STEPP-WALKEI 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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